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1. Life of Lord Jeffrey, with a Selection from his 
Correspondence. By Lord Cocksurx. Edin- 
burgh, 2 vols. 8vo. 1852. 

2. Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. By 
Francis Jerrrey, now one of the Judges of 
the Court of Session in Scotland. 4 vols. 
8vo. 1844, 


Tus Life seems a good deal too big for its sub- 
ject, but that fault is redeemed by features of less 
common occurrence. Though the septuagenarian 
Judge apologizes for himself as a young author, 
his readers will detect few signs of inexperience. 
His narrative is on the whole clear ; shrewdness 
and sagacity mark many a sentence :—and a cor- 
dial affection relieves the exaggerated vein of 
eulogy in which it was perhaps inevitable that one 
Edinburgh Whig of the top flight would glorify 
another. Some wonder, no doubt, was excited by 
the announcement of the undertaking ; for among 
Lord Jeffrey’s eminent intimates hardly any one 
had been so little thought of in connexion with 
literary matters as Lord Cockburn ; nor can we 
deny that the book presents a blank as to some 
subjects on which students of literature might have 
expected entertaining details. Jeffrey, we had 
always been told, conversed very freely on the 
topics which must have occupied the larger share 
of his attention—yet Cockburn has nowhere made 
the least attempt to give us an idea of his style of 
conversing on such topics. Of course the bulk of 
his notions must have found a voice in his Review ; 
but still a man does not talk to the public as he 
does to a friend, and there must be more in him, 
we imagine, than he ever puts upon paper. As to 
some minor peculiarities, we cannot concur in crit- 
icisms that seem to be current. To say that many 
uses of words, and especially turns of phrase, are 
not English, is merely to say that Lord Cockburn 
himself is before us in every page. To ourselves 
these idioms, like the intensely local prejudices 
everywhere projected, are among the charms of the 

erformance, ‘They give it individuality and force. 
Smooth, correct writing is common enough. 
Earnest sentiment and unaffected diction will do 
their work, in spite of worse trangressions than 
can be laid to this door. 

In his first volume he interweaves sundry ex- 
tracts from Jeffrey's letters—the second consists of 
a selection from them ; and we had already seen a 
good many in the Memoirs of Horner ;—but it is 
evident, as might have been anticipated, that the 
most curious parts of the critic’s correspondence 
have not yet been submitted to public view. 

His early environments must have been in the 
main very like those familiarized to our readers by 
the accounts of Mackintosh, Scott, Campbell, and 
Horner, Old subjects, however, put on a new 
face when a new spectator is not afraid tu give his 
own, impressions ; and, after all, this is the first 
time that we have had the whole scene and system 
depicted by one of Jeffrey’s immediate circle. 

Ie was born in 1773, in an obscure corner of 
Edinburgh. His father, a solicitor, obtained ul- 
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timately a deputy-clerkship in the Court of Session 
—an office which, from some of the biographer's 
phrases (for he is usually above statistics), we 
must presume to have then been of slender emolu- 
ment. Francis had one younger brother, John—a 
inild, calm creature, totally unlike himself, but 
always warmly loved by him—who spent the best 
years of his life in America under the wing of an 
uncle, long before settled there, and married to a 
sister of the famous John Wilkes. There were 
two sisters, both in due time respectably married ; 
between whom and their brothers the most cordial 
affection is testified by the correspondence. The 
book leaves the impression of less agreeable rela- 
tions between the father and his children. From 
a period not far subsequent to the death of their 
mother, which occurred when Francis was but 
thirteen, there appears to have been a growing dis- 
comfort. Lord Cockburn speaks of the old man as 
** sensible and respectable,”’ but ‘‘ sour” and ‘ mo- 
rose.”’ The Say ape behind—he was, it seems, 
a Tory. Owing his post to the Dundases, he was 
steady in his allegiance to that dynasty ; and few 
things, we may believe, could have been more 
mortifying than certain early symptoms of liberal- 
ism in his bright son. It is probable that the 
younger branches adopted the views of that oracle ; 
and thus, perhaps, the whole grievance may be ex- 
plained. What no one can contest is, that, in 
spite of all disappointments and disagreements, 
this sulky clerk acted uniformly in a very generous 
style us to his boy’s education. 

His final abode and that with which his children’s 
young recollections were all connected was in the 
very heart of Auld Reekie—the crowning story or 
flat of one of those towering edifices on the Lawn- 
market—scarcely matched even in the ancient 
market-places of Leipzig or Vienna. To this habitat 
Francis had a warm attachment. In his early 
letters he often refers to the ‘‘ dear retired, adored 
little window of the Lawnmarket garret :’’—indi- 
cating equally, we feel, his tenderness towards his 
brother and sisters, and his satisfaction in the re- 
trospect of many a midnight hour well spent in his 
own aérial citadel. About the last of the upper 
class who adhered to that vicinity was Boswell ; 
and once, in his ladhood, the future critic had 
personal intercourse with this distinguished neigh- 
bor. Returning home after a supper, he was 
serviceable in litting Mr. Boswell from a gutter, 
and carrying him safe to the ‘ convenient dwell- 
ing’’ in which he had once had the honor to lod 
Johnson. Next day Boswell, informed of his obli- 
gations, stopped Francis in the strect to thank him 
—a little conversation ‘gave a favorable impression 
of the young Samaritan as a lover of his book, and 
the close was ‘‘ Go on :—you may come to be a 
Bozay yourself.”’ One other juvenile glimpse of a 
great man is recorded. — when about six- 
teen or seventeen, was struck by the stalwart ap- 
pearance of a passing stranger, and stopped to 
take a better look ofhim. A shop-keeper, standing 
at his door near the Cross, said, ‘‘ Ay, look weil, 
laddie, that’s Robert Burns.” We recall the 
‘* startled burghers” when Dandie Dimmont first 
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strode along that same street in search of Pleydell’s 
hostelrie. Even Scott does not seem to have sur- 
passed Jeffrey in affection for their ‘‘ own romantic 
town.” It is‘not only that he enjoyed enthusias- 
tically, early and late, the general scenery—he 
evidently had a genuine love for the humblest 
locality associated with historical tradition. Even 
near the close of his life his letters mention long 
solitary walks, not merely about Arthur’s Seat, 
with all its unsurpassed variety of aspects land- 
ward and seaward, but up and down among the 
dingiest and most deserted alleys of the old capital 
itself. All this is very pleasing—by us, we own, 
it was not expected. 

He was never the dur of the High School—but 
his written exercises attracted the rector’s obser- 
vation. Dr. Adams was a liberal—almost a repub- 
lican ; and possibly the depute-clerk ascribed 
something of Master Frank’s political heresy to 
such an instructor. From whatever motive, at the 
close of the school-period (Oct. 1787), instead of 
transferring his son to the College next door, he 
sent him to Glasgow, at a not inconsiderable ad- 
vancement of cost. 

According to Dr, Macfarlane, a fellow-student, 
and now the venerated Principal at. Glasgow, 
Francis during his first session there— 
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exhibited nothing remarkable except a degree of quick- 
ness bordering, as some thought, on petulance ; and 
the whim of cherishing a premature moustache, very 
black and covering the whole of his upper lip, for 
which he was much laughed at and teased. 


But, adds the biographer, appealing to another 
student, now also a principal— 


There was no want of spirit ; for Adam Smith had 
been set up that year for the office of Lord Rector, 
which depends on the votes of the professors and stu- 
dents, and Principal Haldane of St. Andrew’s recol- 
lects seeing a little black creature, whom he had not 
observed before, haranguing some boys in the Green 
against voting for Dr. Smith. This was Jeffrey. 
Not that he had any objection either to the Wealth of 
Nations or to its author ; but the Economist was pat- 
ronized by the professors, which has often made the 
students take the opposite side.-—Vol. i., p. 12. 


We apprehend that such opposition was in those 
times very uncommon ; and in spite of it, for the 
credit of the place, Adam Smith was elected. In 
the second year his advance is witnessed by both 
our respected principals :— 


Macfarlane says, ‘* He broke upon us very brilliant- 
ly. Ina debating society he distinguished himself as 
one of the most acute and fluent speakers ; his favor- 
ite subjects being criticism and metaphysics.’’ Pro- 
fessor Jardine used to require his pupils to write an 
exercise and tn to make them give in written re- 
marks on each other’s work. Haldane’s essay fell to 
be examined by Jeffrey, who on this occasion proba- 
bly made his first critical adventure. ‘‘ In returning 
my essay to me (says the principal) the good profes- 
sor, willing to save my feelings, read some of the re- 
marks at the beginning of the criticism, but the 
remainder he read in a suppressed tone of voice, 
muttering something as if he thought it too severe.’’ 
—i. 13. 


Lord Cockburn surmises that, in sending him to 
Glasgow, his father had had an eye to one of the 
exhibitions at Balliol College, Oxford, which are in 
the gift of the professors there. If the Smith 
affair be a specimen of Jeffrey’s usual course as to 
discipline, it is not likely that the professors should 
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have been very favorably di d towards him: 
nor, however appreciated at his clubs, did he earn 
any such distinction in his classes as to overrule 
all scruples. : 

Several note-books of those sessions have been 
preserved. He was not content with recording the 
substance of his masters’ praelections, but alread 
recast the whole, and blended it with his own il- 
lustrations or objections, so as to produce a series 
of Reviews. 

Lord Cockburn has recovered a letter which 
Francis—aged fifteen—addressed from Glasgow to 
the Edinburgh rector. We may be allowed to 
smile at its presumption, and also at its baby ap- 
propriation of the slang of Scotch Philosophy—but 
the good feeling towards the old preceptor is, in 
his own pet phrase, quite refreshing :— 


Dear Sir,—I do not question that you will be sur- 
prised at the freedom of this uninvited intrusion ; 
and when I tell you (by way of apology) that for these 
some weeks I have been impelled to the deed by the 
impulse of some internal agent, I question if your 
surprise will be diminished. As a student of phi- 
losophy I thought myself bound to withstand the 
temptation, and as an adept in logic, to analyze the 
source of its effects. Both attempts have been equally 
unsuccessful. I have neither been able to resist the 
inclination nor to discover its source. My great 
affection for the study of mind led me a weary way 
before I abandoned this attempt ; nor did I leave the 
track of inquiry till I thought I had discovered that 
it proceeded from some emotion in the powers of the 
will rather than of the intellect. My epistolary com- 
munications have hitherto been confined to those whom 
I could treat with all the familiarity of the most per- 
fect equality, and whose experience or attainments 
I was not accustomed to consider as superior to my 
own. This, I think, will account and apologize for 
any peculiarity you may discern in my style. I 
think it superfluous to assure you that, whatever 
appearance of levity or petulance that may bear, the 
slightest, the most distant, shadow of disrespect was 
never intended. When I recollect the mass of in- 
struction I have received from your care—when I 
consider the excellent principles it was calculated to 
convey—when I contemplate the perspicuous, atten- 
tive, and dispassionate mode of conveyance—and 
when I experience the advantages and benefits of all 
these, I cannot refrain the gratification of a finer feel- 
ing in the acknowledgment of my obligations. I am 
sufficiently sensible that these are hackneyed and 
cant phrases ; but, as they express the sentiments 
of my soul, I think they must be tolerated. If you 
ever find leisure to notice this, I shall esteem your 
answer as a particular honor; and that you may 
more easily accomplish that, I inform you that I 
lodge at Mr. Milne’s, Montrose Lodgings. So—this 
is an introductory letter! It wants indeed the for- 
mality of such a performance ; but the absence of that 
requisite may for once be supplied by the sincerity 
with which I assure you I am, dear sir, yours, &c. 
&e., F. Jerrrey.—Glasgow, January, 1789. 


Old Adams made a gracious 5 mwa > 
with a monition that, among other accomplish- 
ments, it might be worth while to acquire a more 
legible handwriting ; to which hint, Cockburn re- 
gretfully adds, no attention was paid. A more 
wretched hand was never seen—cramped, pinched, 
seraggy, with a constant indulgence in utterly 
arbitrary contractions. Printers are ex-officio Raw- 
linsons ; but the fuir ladies who enjoyed most of 
his correspondence must have taken dutiful pains 
before they could decipher it. 

Leaving Glasgow in May, 1789, he remained 
‘¢in and about Edinburgh, left entirely to him- 
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self,’ for more than two years. Except that he 
attended one course of lectures on Scotch law, to 
his avowed disgust, there is no trace during this 
period of any other studies than those of the 
adored garret—but these were constant and serious. 
Among other existing MSS. of 1790 Cockburn was 
especially struck by one :— 


My Opinions of Some Authors is a collection of 
short critical judgments. He says, ‘‘I have only 
ventured to characterize those who have actually un- 
dergone my perusal ;’’ yet they are fifty in number ; 
and besides most of the English classics, include Fene- 
lon, Voltaire, Marmontel, Le Sage, Moliére, Racine, 
Rousseau, Rollin, Buffon, Montesquieu, &c. His pe- 
rusal of many of these must have been very partial ; 
yet it is surprising how just most of his conceptions 
of their merits and defects are. Many of these crit- 
icisms, especially of English writers, are written in 
a style of acute and delicate discrimination, and ex- 
press the opinions of his maturer years. Johnson— 
as might be expected of a youth—[!]—is almost the 
only one whom he rates far higher then than he did 
afterwards.—i. 28. 


At Michaelmas, 1791, his father carried him to 
Oxford and entered him as a commoner at Queen’s 
College. If there still had been any hope of a 
Glasgow exhibition, Balliol would have been a 
more natural selection. There was no endowment 
in which a Scotchman could hope to participate. 
Among the superiors there was no name of dis- 
tinction ; while, if Jeffrey's testimony is to be 
decisive, the younger members, in abe twenty- 
seven, were as a set only less dissolute than dull. 
A list of them extant in his writing attaches some 
disparaging epithet to every one name, except that 
of the future Dr. Maton, whose affix is philosopher. 
Jeffrey had not been there a week before he began 
to write to his sisters and female cousins in the 
bitterest scorn and derision of the college, the 
university, and all their adjuncts. Though no 
man ever felt the charms of English scenery more 
sensibly than he did in his maturer years, he ap- 
pears to have gazed with contempt on the sweet 
valleys of the Isis and Charwell—even on the 
wonderful congregation of architectural beauties, 
so entirely unlike anything he could have seen at 
home. ‘ Nothing is to be learnt here,”’ he says, 
“except praying and drinking.”” But the — 
lations of Queen’s were, it seems, so lax that he 
soon found it possible to escape chapel ; and, from 
his descriptions of a few wine-parties, it may be 
supposed that he declined a regular course of 
Bacchanalian instruction. For the studies, really 
or nominally inculeated by the tutors, he avowed 
his distaste, and probably as to them also got 
easy absolution. Bat he labored with energy in 
his own way—devoured miscellaneous literature, 
ancient po modern, and filled scores of note- 
books with analyses. Many will be amused to 
hear that another exercise was the composition of 
sermons. Lord C. says that they were afterwards 
presented to clerical friends of different denomina- 
tions—we dare say the doctrines were far from 
rigid—and that ‘‘a late respectable minister [of 
the Kirk] imposed some of them on his congrega- 
tion so late as 1825.’ Furthermore, he had now 
become an ardent versifier. Besides numberless 
translations from Greek and Latin poets, original 
rhymes occupied a large share of his hours. He 
concludes a melancholy letter to one of his young 
ladies with, ‘I —_ now really no hope of reach- 
in atness—unless per’ as a poet.” 

% e Oxford se og whales view the 
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old man had hazarded it, was brief. On the ex- 
—— of the academical year at midsummer 
francis took his name off the books. 

One grand object with himself had certainly 
been to get rid of his northern pronunciation, and 
we presume he remained in the despised cloister 
until he thought he had mastered that point. 
Here, however, Rhadamanthus shakes his am- 
brosial curls :— 


He returned a conspicuously altered lad. The 
change was so sudden and so ccmplete, that it ex- 
cited the surprise of his friends, and furnished others 
with ridicule for many years. But he was by no 
means so successful in acquiring an English voice. 
With an ear which, though not alert in musical per- 
ception, was delicate enough to feel every variation 
of speech—what he picked up was a high-keyed ac- 
cent, and a sharp pronunciation. Then the extreme 
rapidity of his utterance, and the smartness of some 
of his notes, gave his delivery an air of affectation, 
to which some were only reconciled by habit and re- 
spect. The result, on the whole, was exactly as de- 
scribed by his friend the late Lord Holland, who said 
that though Jeffrey had lost the broad Scotch at Oz- 
ford, he had only gained the narrow English. 

As the acquisition of a pure English accent by a 
full-grown Scotchman, which implies the total loss 
of his Scotch, is fortunately impossible, it would have 
been better if he had merely got some of the grosser 
matter rubbed off his vernacular tongue, and left 
himself, unencumbered both by it and by unattain- 
able English, to his own respectable Scotch, refined 
by literature and good society, and used plainly and 
naturally, without shame, and without affected ex- 
aggeration.—i. 47. 

The judge testifies that, though thus unhappily 
super-English in his habitual pronunciation and 
accent, his yoke-fellow retained the native vocab- 
ulary full in recollection, and to the end “ could 
speak Scotch when he chose as correctly as when 
the Doric of the Lawnmarket had only been im- 

roved by that of the Rottenrow of Glasgow.” 
This certificate, we confess, surprised us. We 
more than once heard the flourishing advocate 
examine rustic witnesses, and used to think his 
Doric about as funny as his Attic. Cockburn adds 
that Jeffrey always continued to have a livel 
relish for the vernacular literature of Scotland. 
This we quite believe. We venture to say, how- 
ever, that his taste in it was not over pure. It 
seems to us that he never adequately discrim- 
inated between the classics of that dialect (ending 
in Scott), and writers who, of necessity, exhibit 
it in a degraded type—no longer the actual speech 
of any but the common people. 

Whatever indecision there may have been hith- 
erto as to Jeffrey’s professional destination, it 
appears that henceforth he fixed hisaiews steadily 
on the bar—after a little hesitation and calcula- 
tion of costs and risks, on the Scotch bar ; and the 
history of the next four years before he assumed 
the gown, and of the five or six more that elapsed 
ere he obtained any considerable practice, consti- 
tutes, perhaps, the most valuable section of Cock- 
burn’s volume. The value, however, being in the 
fulness and precision of the details, we can hardly 
do more than express our gratitude. We find lit- 
tle evidence, indeed, of serious grappling with the 
arcana of jurisprudence proper—but, on the whole, 
never did a young man of quick parts, and enter- 
taining a sufficient confidence in them, set before 
students a more remarkable example of industry. 
At Edinburgh he attended the lectures of many 





professors, some on subjects not obviously con- 
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nected with his own plans—for instance, chemis- 
ry and anatomy—all of which, however, did es- 
sentially tend to enlarge the resources of tie future 
Advocate (as well as of the future Reviewer); and 
he continued his sedulity in recording whatever 
their prelections added to his information. The 
daily public examinations—the weckly essays, sub- 
jected not only to the censure of the chair, but to 
the mutual criticism of the struggling youths— 
but, above all, the clubs where they discussed all 
topics in nocturnal conclaye—these parts of the 
northern system, which no doubt he had sorely 
regretted while among the solemn courts and 
groves of Oxford, afforded every possible facility 
for the development and display of his peculiar 
talents ; and he ere long acquired in that sphere a 
considerable reputation. It should be told that 
of the winters succeeding his brief residence in 
the south, he spent two at Glasgow, which again 
must have been an additional expense to the old 
man. Ile also at this period passed a good share 
of his vacations in Glasgow, and this, considering 
his love of Edinburgh, may seem strange. Cock- 
burn accounts for it by a hint that at home he 
felt the humbleness of his connexions ; fretted at 
seeing himself surrounded by circles to which he 
had no access. He had, it is true, says the biog- 
rapher, no more access to the better society of 
Glasgow than of Edinburgh; but in the western 
town he was a stranger, und no one would take 
notice of his isolation. The judge adds, however, 
that at Glasgow there was “* a Hebe,”’ 

From an entry in a Glasgow note-hook, we 
gather that at one time he was afraid his father 
would insist on his adopting a mercantile career ; 
but whether some idea of that sort still lingering 
in the depute-clerk’s mind had any influence in 
these later excursions to that commercial town, 
does not appear. Our judge pauses, however, to 
pronounce this little interlocutor :— 
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He would have made a miserable merchant ; for he 
had a horror of risk, and a strong sense of the value 
of pecuniary prudence. With a liberality of dispo- 
sition, which was evinced by munificent charity, he 
had no spirit of adventure, and, therefore, one shil- 
ling certain had charms for, him which twenty shil- 
lings doubtful could not impart. He would have 
made himself or his partners crazy, by perpetually 
demonstrating, in the midst of their most solid pros- 

rity, that they were all bankrupt, or must speedily 

meso. The law, and in Edinburgh, was plainly 
his destiny.—i. 50. 


On the 30th of August, 1793, says his friend :— 


He got one of his first views of the scenes he was to 
act in, by being present as a spectator, at the case of 
Mr. Thomas Muir, advocate, who was that day dealt 
with at Edinburgh for what was then called Sedition, 
Jeffrey never mentioned that trial without horror.— 
i. 58. 


It is the natural inference that facts such as 
those stated in this Muir's indictment, and abund- 
antly proved on his trial, would not now be “ called 
sedition” at Edinburgh. Possibly not, nor—after 
a long course of whig administration—in London 
either. But that such facts constituted sedition 
at least, if not treason, in 1793, was the opinion 
not merely of the then Scottish bench, but of Eng- 
lish jurists whom Lord Cockburn is perhaps hardly 
entitled to look down upon. No statute since 

793 has touched the nature and constituents of 
sedition in Scotland. The Act 6 George IV. cap. 
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17, deprived the Scotch bench of the power ts 
punish sedition by transportation ; but the very 
passing of that act — the previous logality of 
the power it abolished; and that it would have 
been unwise to alter that ancient system at the 
crisis of 1793 was the decision both of the House 
of Commons in that year, when the question was 
formally brought before them, and of the House of 
Lords. We have no wish to enter into a debate 
with Lord Cockburn as to the particular case of 
Muir; but we may suggest that Jeffrey's horror 
about his trial does not seem to have been at the 
moment very profound. In the letter cited, he 
never even names Muir ; but only indicates him by a 
ludicrous sobriquet—* the chanccllor’’—founded on 
some story about his mother’s dreaming that she 
was to bring forth a man-child who should sit in 
the marble chair. But there is more to be observed. 
In Mareh, 1845, after Lord Jeffrey had been 
eleven years on the bench, a case involving many 
references to the trials of 1793 was argued with 
great ability before the Court of Session. Certain 
persons had subscribed money for a monument in 
honor of the ‘* Martyrs,’’? Muir, Gerald, Margarot. 
&e., and purchased a site for it on Calton-hill. 
Other people considered that such an erection 
would be, for various reasons, unlawful, and _peti- 
tioned the court for an interdict. The court final- 
ly refused the interdict ;—the monument is now a 
conspicuous feature of that commanding locality : 
—and Lord Jeffrey was one of the majority that 
carried this decision ; but in his speech from the 
bench, one of the finest he ever delivered, he was 
fur from expressing any horror for the convictions 
of 1793. A senior judge (a tory by the way) had 
thought it fair to ask whether the loyal opponents 
of this pillar would have objected equally to one in 
memory of the traitor Balmerino? Jeffrey, after 
a graceful rehearsal of the respect accorded by all 
men, whig or tory, to such names as Falkland and 
Hampden, Argyle and Montrose, said— 


The individuals now in question were of less mark : 
but they too fill a page in history, and their private 
lives, were, believe, blameless—at all events unstained 
by any brand of infamy. Nor, indeed, do I see any 
reason to suppose that they were actuated by any worse 
motives than those which have at all times most corm- 
monly led men into political delinquencies—exagger- 
ated notions of existing evils and possible remedies : 
overwecning estimates of their own power and abilities. 
and a morbid desire of distinction and notoriety ;-- 
dangerous infirmities of character certainly, and ca- 
pable of working infinite mischief in certain condi- 
tions of society, but not in themselves hateful. . . 
The lapse of time is a most material element in any 
estimate of the danger, and consequently the illegality 
of monuments to political offenders. If, immediately 
after the suppression of what they were pleased te 
call the British Convention—while the country was 
still ina state of alarming excitement, and all the 
affiliated societies either in full operation or but part!y 
dissolved—proposals had been publicly circulated fur 
setting up such a monument, I feel that it must have 
been considered not only a daring defiance of the law. 
but as an open lifting of the Standard of Sedition.* 


If any of our readers desire to study minutely 
the case of Muir and his associates, they must 
turn to the State Trials—or, perhaps, the summary 
in Adolphus’ History of George il. (vol. v.) may 
content them. The question as to what, in the 
view even of English lawyers, was sedition in 179°. 


* See Reports by Dunlop, Bell, &., vol. vii., pp. 561-58! 
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receives ample illustration in Twiss’ Life of Eldon. 
Jeffrey's ‘‘ Chancellor” appears by all accounts to 
have been a prating coxcomb of the weakest class. 
He was a great man in that ‘‘ British Convention 
One and Indivisible’? which held its sittings in 
** Liberty Court, Liberty Stairs, Liberty Close”’ 
(some hole in the Cowgate, we believe), and af- 
fixed to its decrees the formula “ Caira.” He 
was also an United Irishman, and having been in- 
dicted in that capacity at Dublin, escaped to 
France early in 1793, where he was adopted as a 
citizen of the republic, no doubt on the recom- 
mendation of his friend, Tom Paine. Upon this he 
was outlawed, and the Faculty of Advocates erased 
his name from their books. Returning imprudent- 
ly to Scotland, he was arrested, tried, convicted, 
and condemned to Botany Bay. He escaped from 
that settlement and was on board a Spanish cruiser 
when she fell in with the Indomitable, a frigate 
belonging to our Mediterranean fleet. After a 
brief resistance the Spaniard struck his flag, and 
when the first lieutenant of our ship (a distin- 
guished Sec tch officer) went on board the prize, he 
recognized, in an involuntary cry of pain, the 
voice of 4 sorely wounded Scotchman. Whether 
he had or sot been justly convicted of Sedition in 
1793, he certainly had now incurred the penalties 
of High Treason. His compassionate countryman, 
however, made no disclosure. He was, with other | 
mutilated prisoners, landed at Cadiz, and recovered 
sufficiently to reach Paris, where he died of his 
injuries in 1798. 

Next year, 1794, Jeffrey was called to the Bar. 
He was barely of age, but that was very usual at 
Edinburgh. The gown was not necessarily accom- 
panied with a wig. Men in high practice, indeed, 





seldom dispensed with it, even in those days ; but 
et his zenith Jeffrey's own hair, ‘‘ then black and | 
bushy,” was among the notabilia of the Parliament | 
flouse. Nor did the call much affect the usual | 
course of his occupations. He had to undergo the | 
same discipline of ‘* sweeping the boards”’ that has | 
been described by so many other sufferers. What! 
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Jeffrey’s client was a clergyman charged with 
drunkenness. He concluded his appeal by de- 
manding whether any reverend person in the 
House could lay hand on breast, and declare that 
he had never been betrayed into a trespass of that 
sort? There arose a storm of indignation—but 
Jeffrey, making a lowly obeisance to the chair, 
lamented in a most contrite tone that he had been 
led astray by “ total ignorance of the habits of the 
church ;” and whether unusual candor prevailed in 
the meeting (which may have been an evening 
one), or the manner of the young performer was in 
itself irresistible—the result was a general roar; 
and, whatever may have been the fate of the jovial 
Calvinist, his advocate escaped. In a clerical 
body not encumbered with wealth, a member sub- 
jecting himself to trial for breach of discipline is 
seldom likely to offer much in the matter of fees, 
and therefore puts up with counsellors whose suf- 
ficient payment is the opportunity of exhibition. 
But from the rich raciness of the cases, and the 

opular interest attached to them, the practice 

efore this court has often had attractions for bar- 
risters already burthened with engagements, 
Jeffrey, even in the heyday of his success, was 
always glad to find himself at the bar of the As- 
sembly, and there made some of his most celebrated 
appearances, The like might be said of our 
biographer ;—nay, we suspect that he, being in 
his forensic vein (though his book might not sug- 
gest it) a real master both of humor and pathos, 
must have had unequalled delight as well as suc- 
cess in this department. At all events his sketch 
of the scene is among the happiest he gives us :— 


It is a sort of Presbyterian convocation, which 
meets along with a commissioner representing the 
crown, for about twelve days yearly. It consists of 
about 200 clergymen, and about 150 lay elders, pre- 
sided over by a reverend president, called the moder- 
ator, who is elected annually. As an ecclesiastical 
parliament, it’ exercises, subject to very ill-defined 
limitations, a censorian and corrective authority over 
all the evils, and all the affairs, of the church. Asa 


business he got from old friends of his father’s | court, it deals out what appears to be justice upon all 
among the solicitors was comprised in routine | ecclesiastical delinquencies and disputes. Its sub- 
motions and the inditing of “‘ law papers.’”’ Before | stance survives—but, in its air and tone, it has every 
the Court of Session the great bulk not only of | year been degrading more and more into the likeness 
statement but of argument was then produced in | of common things ; till at last the primitive features 


the written form; and Jeffrey's facility of the pen | 
must have rendered such drudgery less grievous for | 
him than for perhaps his ablest codperatives. | 
Horner, during lis short experience there, groans | 
over a long day spent on some dozen closely writ- | 
tén folio pages—the question being whether ‘ a} 
certain ditch, one foot and a half wide, ought to be | 
on the east or the west side of a certain hedge, | 
three fect high.’’ (Memoirs, i. 141.) Lord Cock- | 
burn speaks of many utterly silent brothers as 
rearing their families respectably on this line of | 
practice— writing habitually perhaps a quarto | 
volume per day.’’ But even those most distin- | 

uished for oral powers always had a large share | 
in the business of writing (or dictation)—and it is , 
to the biographer’s own diligence therein that we 
ascribe the needlessness of his preliminary apologies 
on the present occasion. ‘Term followed term— | 
and Jeifrey, like Scott a little before him, failed to | 
be engaged in any case that could fix on him the ' 
attention of the fifeteen. Both made their first 
serious appearances under the eyes of a very dif | 
ferent tribunal—the General Assembly of the Kirk ; 
both in cases of the same character, and both pro-| 
voking reprehension from ‘that venerable court. | 


which, half a century ago, distinguished it from every 
other meeting of men in this country, have greatly 
faded. Yet how picturesque it still is! The royal 
commissioner and his attendants, all stiff, brilliant, 
and grotesque, in court attire. The members gathered 


: from every part of the country—from growing cities, 


lonely glens, distant islands, agricultural districts, 
universities, and fallen burghs ;—the varieties of 
dialect and tone, uncorrupted fifty years ago by Eng- 
lish ;—the kindly greetings ;—the social arrange- 
ments ;—the party plots ;—the strangeness of the 
subjects ;—partly theological, partly judicial, partly 
political—often all mixed—of the deepest apparent 
importance to the house, however insignificant or in- 
comprehensible to others ; the awkwardness of their 
forms, and the irregularity of their application ; their 
ignorance of business ;—the conscientious intolerance 
of the rival sects ;—the helplessness, when the storm of 


| disorder arises, of the poor, short-lived, inexperienced 


moderator ;—the mixture of clergy and laity, of no- 
bility and commoners, civilians and soldiers ;—the 


| curious efforts of oratory ;—the ready laughter, even 


among the grim ;—and, consequently, the easy jokes, 
—i. 151. 


In his earlier narrative Cockburn has a few 
allusions to Jeffrey as engaged in criminal cases ; 
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but he limits himself to allusion, and is accordingly 
unintelligible. In the sequel there is an almost 
total reticence as to forensic facts—and this is, of 
the whole work, the feature for which we are 
most at a loss to account. There was no need to 
show us that, apart from the fortunes and fates of 
those for whom he is employed, the career of a 
barrister, as such, however eminent—nay, in pro- 
portion to his eminence—must afford little matter 
of biographical interest. All must have observed 
with what dexterity Lord Campbell vivifies his 
series by summaries of marking cases in which his 
heroes had been concerned, whether as counsel or 
as judges. Without such details the life of a 
lawyer is like what a general's would be that 
should omit his battles—realizing Scott’s a little ex- 
erated objection to Mackintosh, who, he said, 
ie his History of Edward III., ** put Creci into a 
parenthesis.’’ But we are anticipating. 

For several weary years Jeffrey continued with 
exceedingly slender practice—and this was well 
forhim. Unless when undergoing penance in two 
or three hours of the Outer House, or when poring 
at his garret-window over such lucubrations as 
Horner has described to us, his time continued to 
be devoted to the pursuits of his own predilection 
—not, indeed, those most likely to have made him 
the Hardwicke or the Mansfield of Scotland, but 
the fittest, on the whole, that he could have 
selected with a view to the real ultimate superiori- 
ties of his life. 

On the whole, we say—for even the biographer 
seems to admit one exception. We have seen that 
even when at Oxford he wrote of himself as having 
no hopes to be ‘* a great man, unless perhaps as a 

t.” Ever and anon that dream revisited him. 
is MSS. exhibit, it seems, not merely a few 
such specimens of rhyme as might probably be 
found in the unpurified repositories of any man of 
letters—sonnets to eyebrows—but quires upon 
quires of solemn exercise in almost every form of 
poetical composition, except the epic; for which 
solitary exception he atones by a translation of the 
dullest epic transmitted from antiquity, ‘ in blank 
verse, in imitation of Cowper’s Homer.”” Among 
the rest of this supellex are a didactic piece of 
ample dimensions—an entire tragedy—odes and 
elegies in profuse abundance. ‘Rhadamanthus, 
though he sees much to admire—command of die- 
tion, metrical elegance, &c.,—desiderates the vis 
creatrix ; and says that, at all events, as his prod- 
igy never produced himself before the world as a 
poet, he does not feel it necessary to display him in 
that capacity. We are surprised that Jeffrey did 
not burn the MSS. ; but Lord Cockburn has no 
doubt obeyed a just feeling. It is added that, in 
the course of his anxious struggling period, 
Jeffrey more than once eseaped very narrowly the 
fate thus still avoided. Upon one emergency he 
transmitted his Argonautics to the philosopher 
Maton, in — of a bargain in London, but the 
metropolitan booksellers, seldom eager for classical 
translations, rejected Apollonius Rhodius. Some- 
what later he is reported to have actually carried 
a volume of his own original poetry to an Edin- 
burgh bibliopole, who was less shy, and offered 
terms which were accepted. But chancing to 
spend the next few days in the country, Jeffrey 
remeditated this transaction, and returned just in 
time to have it cancelled. What an escape for the 
future Editor! Had that volume appeared, should 
we ever have seen an Article on the Excursion 
opening with * This will never do” ? 
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One of the.poetical qualities—a taste for the beau- 
ties and the sublimities of nature—he certainly pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree. His eye, which had a 
general activity of observation, was peculiarly at- 
tracted by these objects ; and this not for the mere 
exercise of watching striking appearances, but for the 
enjoyment of the feelings with which they were con- 
nected. The contemplation of the glories of the ex- 
ternal world was one of his habitual delights. All 
men pretend to enjoy scenery, and most men do enjoy 
it, though many of them only passively ; but with 
Jeffrey it was indispensable for happiness, if not for 
existence. He lived in it. The earth, the waters, 
and especially the sky, supplied him in their aspects 
with inexhaustible materials of positive luxury, on 
which he feasted to an extent which those who only 
knew him superficially could not suSpect. Next to 
the pleasures of duty and the heart, it was the great 
enjoyment.—i. 72, 73. 


All this is, we think, sustained by the Corre- 
spondence. So much for poetry. We must pass 
over the further details of studious preparation, 
and especially of critical lucubrations by degrees 
accumulated. The biographer has satisfied him- 
self that in many of those early MSS. Jeffrey, 
when a —— reviewer, found valuable ma- 
terials already collected, sometimes fully shaped 
for his use. In one of these, for example, the 
theory of the celebrated article on Beauty is, he 
says, clearly developed, although within compara- 
tively narrow limits. 

We are now plunged into the vortex of the Par- 
liament House, and the judge seems to recall the 
liveliest feelings of his own youth in depicting the 
scene and the persons, but a few of them eminently 
picturesque, whose influence was predominant 
there when Jeffrey began to be jostled among its 
wigged or wigless crowds. In most of these 
sketches large allowance must be made for whig 
prejudice ; but it would be idle to go into any 
argument on the occasion. His account of the 
great minister in whose hands then, as for many 
years before and afterwards, the patronage of the 
northern kingdom was vested, appears to us not 
only a felicitous specimen of his writing, but, on 
the whole, singularly honorable to his character. 
He himself nowhere intimates a circumstance 
essential to a right estimate of this passage. His 
mother was a sister of the Lord Melville’s—his 
father, a baron of the Exchequer, had been ad- 
vanced by that powerful connexion—and had 
young Henry Cockburn adhered to the polities of 
his family, no man could have entered the bar 
with surer prospects of speedy preferment than 
the minister’s brilliant nephew. Having offered 
this explanation to the Southron, we merely mark 
hy italics some expression not less deserving of 
their attention :— 


Henry Dundas was the Pharos of Scotland. Who 
steered upon him was safe ; who disregarded his light 
was wrecked. It was to his nod that every man owed 
what he had got, and looked for what he wished. 
Always at the head of some great department of the 
public service, and with the indirect command of 
places in every other department ; and the establish- 
ments of Scotland, instead of being pruned, multi- 
plying ; the judges, the sheriffs, the clergy, the 


professors, the town councillors, the members of 
Parliament, and of every public board, including all 
the officers of the revenue, and shoals of commissions 
in the military, the naval, and the Indian service, 
were in the breath of his nostril. This despotism was 
greatly strengthened by the personal character and 
Handsome, gentlemanlike, 


manners of the man. 
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frank, cheerfal, and social, he was a favorite with 
most men and with all women. Too much a man of 
the world not to live well with his opponents when 
they would let him, and totally incapable of personal 
harshness or unkindness, it was not unnatural that 
his official favors should be confined to his own innu- 
merable and insatiable partisans. With such means, 
so dispensed, no wonder that the monarchy was abso- 
lute. But no human omnipotence could be exercised 
with a smaller amount of just offence. It is not fair 
to hold him responsible for the insolence of all his 
followers. The miserable condition of our political 
institutions and habits made this country a noble field 
for a patriotic statesman who had been allowed to 
improve it. But this being then impossible, for 
neither the government nor a majority of the people 
wished for it, there was no way of managing, except 
by patronage. Its magistrates and representatives, 
and its other base and paltry materials, had to be 
kept in order by places, for which they were bidden; 
and this was really all the government that the coun- 
try then admitted of. Whoever had been the autocrat, 
his business consisted in laying forty-five Scotch 
members at the feet of the government. To be at the 
head of such a system was a tempting and corrupting 
position for a weak, a selfish, or a tyrannical man. 
But it enabled a man with a head and a temper like 
Dundas’, to be absolute, without making his subjects 
fancy that they ought to be offended. Very few men 
could have administered it without being hated. Hewas 
not merely worshipped by his many personal friends, 
and by the numerous idolaters whom the idol fed, but 
was respected by the reasonable of his opponents, who, 
though doomed to suffer by his power, liked the indi- 
vidual, against whom they had nothing to say except 
that he was not on their side, and reserved his pat- 
ronage for his supporters. They knew that, though 
ruling by a rigid exclusion of all unfriends who were 
too prond to be purchased, or too honest to be con- 
verted, he had no vindictive desire to persecute, or to 
crush. He was the very man for Scotland at that 
time, and is a Scotchman of whom his country may 
be proud. Skilful in Parliament, wise and liberal in 
council, and with an almost unrivalled power of ad- 
ministration, the usual reproach of his Scotch man- 
agement is removed by the two facts, that he did not 
make the bad elements he had to work with, and that 
he did not abuse them ; which last is the greatest 
praise that his situation admits of. 

In addition to common political hostility, this state 
of things produced great personal bitterness. The 
insolence, or at least the confidence, of secure power 
on the one side, and the indignation of bad usage on 
the other, put the weaker party, and seemed to justify 
it, under a tacit proscription. It both excluded those 
of one class from all public trust, which is not un- 
common, and obstructed their attempts to raise them- 
selves anyhow. To an extent now scarcely credible, 
and curious to think of, it closed the doors and the 
hearts of friends against friends. There was no place 
where it operated so severely as at the bar. Clients 
and agents shrink from counsel on whom judges 
frown. ‘Those who had already established them- 
selves, and had evinced irresistible powers, kept their 
hold ; but the unestablished and the ordinary had 
little chance. Everywhere, but especially at the bar, 
a youth of a tory family who was discovered to have 
imbibed the whig poison was considered as a lost son. 
—i. 77, 80. 


Besides the self-elected obstacle of liberalism in 
politics, Jeffrey had to contend against others of 
which the nephew of Melville could have no per- 
sonal experience. The bar was not only then, 
what it still is, the foremost profession in that 
country, but, what it now by comparison is not, 
an aristocratic society. Candidates of plebeian 
birth were (even in some cases of very great ability) 
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admitted with difficulty—at best with coldness, 
The official position of Jeffrey's futher has been 
described by Lord Cockburn as “ respectable, not 
high ;” but his grandfather and his father’s brother 
were still well-known citizens, and their occupation 
—however worthy in their way—placed them 
decidedly below the rank expected in a barrister’s 
descent. The leading whig advocates, with very 
rare exceptions, shared the prejudice, and were 
little disposed to welcome politics without a pedi- 
gree. 


For a long while his professional acquaintance was 
exceedingly slight, scarcely extending beyond those 
friends of his youth who had gone to the bar with him. 
Of the seniors, there seem to have been only two who 
noticed him. 

His talents and his reputation, which among young 
men was very considerable, were his only grounds of 
hope. These were counteracted by his public opin- 
ions, and by an unpopularity of manner which it is 
somewhat difficult to explain. People did not like 
his English, nor his style of smart sarcastic disputa- 
tion, nor his loquacity, nor what they supposed to be 
an air of affectation. These peculiarities gradually 
faded, and the people got accustomed to them ; but 
they operated against him throughout several of his 
early years. He himself was aware of this, and felt 
it. He writes to his brother (27th June, 1796) of 
‘the few to whom Iam dear ;’? and envies John, 
who had gained so many friends, and seen so much 
of the world, ‘* while I have. been languishing within 
my island limits, scarcely known to anybody, and not 
much liked by those who do know me.’’—i. 88, 89. 


Cold-shouldered by his superiors even of the 
whig persuasion, obtaining no admission into the 
upper socialities of the place, and but a very 
scanty measure of the dullest employment, it is no 
wonder that Jeffrey should have repined at his 
lot, and from time to time all but relinquished the 
struggle. He recurred-ever and anon to the idea 
of some colonial bar where a Scotch gown was ad- 
missible, or to the grander chances of India. In 
case of his fixing on the East, he must first pass at 
the English bar ; that is, eat bad dinners for three 
years at an inn of court. On the occasion, how- 
ever, when the “injured Thales’? was nearest 
‘ deserting Scotland for the Strand,” he appears 
to have abandoned his legal projects in favor of 
encountering the risks of a mere literary adven- 
turer. Announcing an excursion to London in 
September, 1798, he says to a young kinsman :— 


I have thoughts of settling there asa grub. Will 
you go into partnership with me? I have introduc- 
tions to review and newspaper editors, and I am 
almost certain that I could make four times the sum 
that ever I shall do at the bar.—i. 101, 102. 


IIe carried with him some of his translations ; 
but these commanded no more attention from Sir 
Richard Phillips than befell in a former age the 
schylean Commentary and Sermons of Parson 
Adams. The proprietor of the Morning Chronicle 
was a Scotchinan, and likely to be civil; but Mr. 
Perry was so overwhelmed with business that 
they never met. 


So much the betier for him. He came home, and 
was gradually drawn by circumstances into the line 
of life which was best for his powers, his usefulness, 
and his happiness.—i. 102. 


Thus speaks Lord Cockburn in 1852. We much 


doubt, nevertheless, Had Jeffrey fixed himself here 
in 1798, there is no likelihood that he could have 
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long continued in the state of a “ grub.’”’ He 
would have obtained a competence in his literary 
capacity ; and the consciousness of his rare quali- 
fications for his proper profession must have by 
and by revived Saale views. Like his clever 
townsman, Spankie (about that time Perry's ed- 
itor or sub-editor)—like his still more distinguished 
countryman, Lord Campbell—he might have 
started with an engagement on the Morning Chron- 
icle; but like them he would next have pursued 
that function as a student at the Temple—he 
would have been enrolled among English barristers, 
and either realized a fortune in Caleutta as Spankie 
did, or more probably found good cause for abiding 
in our own sphere, and died nut on the northern 
bench but in one of the most exalted positions of 
Westminster Hull. But the fates decided for the 
ome old town which had the credit of his birth. 
Ie went back with his wallet full of Demosthenes 
de Coroné done into English, &c. &e., and ere long 
was forever fixed there by the great tier as well as 
dissolver of knots. From the time of his younger | 
sister's marriage, he had lived alone in hired 
lodgings. On his return from London he paid a 
visit to some relatives at St. Andrew's, and was so 
smitten with one of them, that, after some little 
prudential hesitations, he resolved on the unre- 
traceable step, and leased a flat in Buccleuch 
Place ; but not, as Sydney Smith was pleased to 
say, ‘* the eighth or ygmth story—nceither of which 
ever existed—in fact, the third.”’ 





The marriage took place on the Ist November, 1801. 
It had all the recommendations of poverty. His | 
father, who was in humble circumstances, assisted | 
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Thomas Brown, Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the Edinburgh University, and author of a poem 
now forgotten, The Paradise of Coquettes (anno 
stat. 24); finally, Henry Brougham, aged 23— 
who, however, by Jeffrey's statement, was neither 
very eagerly enlisted by the seniors, nor a very 
ready responder to their invitation; though, as 
Jeffrey adds, he proved in the sequel the most 
copious and efficient of all the collaborateurs ; 
meaning, we presume, next after himself. As to 
the original editorship, we can quite comprehend 
Sydney to have considered himself as occupying 
that position, while his colleagues were not sure 
that anybody did occupy it. While the papers 
were furnished exclusively by the projettors, there 
could have been little need for a regular editor ; and 
those joyous, playful comrades, walking together 
every morning and toddying together every night, 
would probably overhaul all the proof-sheets in such 
a fashion that next morning not one among them 
could well say who it was that had chiefly doctored 
any particular paragraph. Nay, we can believe that 
the original penmans’ ip thereof mig'it have come 
to be matter of uncertain recollection. It does 
appear, however, that Smith exercised whatever 
authority was conceded to him upon one oceasion, 
and a very early one, with marking effect. He 
took the liberty, Jeffrey —. of cancelling or 
altering part of an article by Dr. Brown, who 
instantly cut his connexion with the concern— 
from which we should guess that the loss of him 
was again. ‘The like probably happened in refer- 
ence to other thin-skinned geniuses. Sydney, in 
talking over those days with ourselves, late in his 





them a very little ; Miss Wilson had no fortune, and | life, said—‘ The first, the most imperative, and 
Jeffrey had told his brother, only six months before, | the most offensive duty of an editor is to strike his 
that ‘“* my profession has never yet brought me 1001. | pen through the preface and the eloquence.”’ 

a-year.”’ His domestic arrangements were set} This chapter of Lord Cockburn’s book is, like 
about with that honorable economy which always! most of those in modern histories which treat of 
enabled him to practise great generosity. There is 2 | foundations, dispersive of myths. It has been 
sheet of paper containing an inventory, in his own | ygual to hear and read of the Edinburgh Review 
writing, of every article of furniture that he went ag jn all the circumstances of its origin and success 


the length of getting, with the prices. His own! }- ee ota _ 
study was only made ‘comfortable at the cost of 7/. | Sie sme ek » Sptenenons punneunnet—the pry 


18s, ; the banqueting hall rose to 13/. 8s., and the | (rt of ¥ a knot of vaca — fortuitously 
drawing-room actually amounted to 22/. 19s.—i. 119. | thrown together in & provincial city—not one of 
whom had had any experience in literary work- 

Tt was under this modest roof that, about Christ-| manship; men so very young that they might 
mas, 1801, the Edinburgh Review was concocted. | almost, in the parlance of the world, be called 
We have now before us accounts of the consultations | boys. Young they were, and yery extraordinary 
by three of the persons, and they confirm the pro-| young men, most of them; but the myth, as 
verbial uncertainty of the best testimony, for no| we have already seen, was a great exaggera- 
two of them agree entirely, The nearest in date tion, even as respects the mere matter of 
is Horner's ; and probably it is also the closest to, years. ‘ Excellent ages for such work,’’—says 
fact. We can well understand that no one of the ; Cockburn—and he says well; but his narrative 
parties might have been able, after but a brief in- | shows, moreover, that most of them, if not all, had 
terval of time, to say by whom the project was) passed through ample preparations and prelusions, 
mooted, or even to how many it was at first com- and of the kind best adapted to insure the triumph 
municated. Sydney Smith appears to take the | of their enterprise. Of Jeffrey’s preliminary ex- 
credit of the suggestion to himself, and plainly | ercises we need say little more than that, as his 
claims to have been the editor of the first and | biographer reveals, for several years before the 
second numbers. From this statement, and also Edinburgh Review was born, he had been a pretty 
from Jeffrey's, one would infer that the primary | regular contributor to the ‘‘ Monthly Review ;” 
colleagues were at least five or six; but Jeffrey and various articles of his in that publication are 
seems to deny that the earlier numbers had, in | now specified—among others, curious enough, one 
fact, any editor ; while Horner, saying nothing as|on Thalaba, which, having been deferred by the 
to the original —> mentions only three as | metropolitan editor (little prescient of events), did 
having partaken in the determining consultations | not appear in his pages until another on the same 


—viz., Smith (anno ztat. 31), Jeffrey (29), and | subject by the same hand had adorned the opening 
himself (24). Besides these, however, the scheme | number of the Rev. Peter Plymley. ‘That others 


wag very soon embraced by John Allen, then aged 
32, and a surgeon in Edinburgh, but ere long 
transplanted, and now best remembered as the 
** guide, philosopher and friend”’ of Holland House ; 


of the Buccleuch-place conclave had had somewhat 
of the same experience we cannot affirm, but can 
hardly doubt. That Plymley, for one, should have 





reached his thirtieth year without dipping his pen 
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in periodical ink, is what, till we see distinct evi- 
dence, we shall not believe. 

It is another mere delusion that the critical 
ress of London had during the previous period 
een unsupported by able and learned writing. 

Many most accomplished persons had been diligent 
in its service. It is sufficient to name Southey, 
Wn. Taylor, Parr and Mackintosh. The mischief 
was, that the whole concern had fallen under the 
sway of booksellers, who dictated subjects, paid 
good hands shabbily, and gave most of theiz space 
to articles for which they could not have p.id too 
little, so that the wheat was lost among the 
chaff. 

In the new design, with the exception of the 
clerical wit, the colleagues were all natural deni- 
zens of Edinburgh. Sydney seems to have gone 
thither ayear or so before as tutor to a young man 
of fortune, and to have been soon enrolled in the 
Speculative Society, where he made acquaintance 
with Jeffrey and all the rest. The Edinburgh 
Review may be considered as a child of the 
Speculative. Sydney's profession and connexions 
speedily withdrew him from the North. Great as 
was the prosperity of the work in Jeffrey's hands, 
we still question whether it would not have had 
even more if continued under the divine’s care. In 
fact we doubt if there ever was any man s9 admir- 
ably qualified for such a position. He might not 
have had, in 1802, so much reading as Jeffrey ;— 
but any such deficiency would soon, with energies 
like his, have been supplied ; and he undoubtedly 
even at the start possessed a purer literary taste 
than his successor ; to which, in the sequel, were 
added, if he had them not then, a far keener 
knowledge of human character and a superiorit 
of tact which it would hardly be too much to call 
infinite. A more consummate man of the world, 
though we believe one more entirely unhardened 
at heart by its experiences, never existed. Com- 
pared to him, as to society in all its departments 
and bearings, Jeffrey was never more than a clever 
stripling beside an unsurpassed master. And even 
as respects mere literary reputation, in which 
throughout their most active days Jeffrey must be 
allowed to have in popuiar opinion overshadowed 
him, what is likely to be the ultimate result? We 
are not afraid to say that according to our anticipa- 
tions Sydney will rank 100, 200, 500 years hence 
as an English classic in the same line with Swift, 
and therein inferior only—though magno intervallo 
—to the immortal Dean, How will it then fare 
with Jeffrey ? 

Neither Horner nor Brougham, any more than 
Sydney, adhered long to the scene which suggested 
to the latter as a motto for the Review—Tenui 
musain meditamur avena = ** We cultivate literature 
upon a little oatmeal ;”’ an epigraph ill replaced 
hy the stately one from Publius Syrus, which, as 
our reverend friend hints, must have been picked 
up from some note in Bayle, as at the meeting 
where it was proposed no one seemed to have the 
least notion who Publius Syrus was, However 
republican might have been the original adminis- 
tration, this dispersion could not but be followed 
by somewhat of a monarchical régime ; and the first 
who signified the urgency for such a change was 
the long-headed senior. Sydney understood fun 
too herr en to understand business too ; and very 
soon after he left Edinburgh, he wrote to the pub- 
lisher that, if he meant tv establish the Review, 
he must have a regular editor, and give him a 
decent salary, and, moreover, determine as an in- 
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flexible rule that all articles should be paid for— 
otherwise some contributors would fancy them- 
selves entitled to hold their heads higher than 
others, and also become disagreeable customers to 
the common superintendent. Constable, one of 
the most judicious as well as the boldest of his 
trade, adopted this advice; and Jeffrey, after 
a little hesitation, was formally installed. How 
soon that arrangement was proved to be a necessa 
one, is sufficiently shown in the memvirs of 
Horner—from which work, indeed, we rather 
think a clearer notion of the early history of the 
Review might be obtained, than from Lord Cock- 
burn’s volumes taken by themselves—a result not 
very surprising, as Horner was, and Cockburn was 
not, of the original conclave, and continued to be, 
for some years at least, what we must question 
that Cockburn ever was, an eff-ctive contributor. - 
It is in the confidential correspondence between 
Horner and Jeffrey that we have the simplest 
delineations of the latter's struggles in the first 
exercise of his delicate office. What Lord Coek- 
burn adds is a lucid summary, and, we believe, 
just eulogy of the qualities exemplified from the 
tirst in his treatment of all classes of colleagues, 
Whatever of needless sharpness mizht be ascribed 
to his critical pen—whatever of app.rent petulance 
to his manner in mixed society—no man ever was, 
in fact, more free from either harshness of feelin 
towards others or presumptuous self-conecit than 
Jeffrey—than young Jeffrey even. No one ever 
came into close contact with him, either as a private 
gentleman, as barrister, or as editor, without bein 
impressed with a sense of the real kindliness of 
his spirit and intentions. With men of high mark 
we cannot suppose him ever to have had much dif 
ficulty—such could estimate his claims, and would 
rarely exaggerate their own ; but as Lord Cock- 
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burn signifies, and as we could easily have guessed, 


| it was not until after a certain course of time that 


he found his control submitted to implicitly by 
those whom he, in writing to Horner, styles ‘* the 
journeymen.”’ 

It is not disparaging any man to rank him, as, 
on certain points, inferior to Sydney Smith. Jef 
frey was happily fitted for his post. He knew 
more upon most subjects than people in general 
know upon any, which not only gave him a great 
range fur his own pen, but enabled him to judge 
with confidence the contributions of his allies. In 
literature in almost all its branches, in metaphysics, 
in politics, he could appreciate what he read, and 
add something from his privates stores. He wasa 
stranger to the scrupulosity which torments fastid- 
ious workmen, and could with little trouble trans- 
fer to his Journal whatever entered his mind. 
Thus, in forming the tessellated pavement he was 
able to multiply his own marble squares, and dis- 
pense with many a rough piece of granite from 
ruder quarries. But he was also excellent at 
beautifying the productions of his ** journeymen’”’ 
—an art, Scott said, of the last importance in an 
editor. ‘The biographer intimates that he effected 
his end by slight omissions and delicate touches ; 
while the artist himself states, on the contrary. 
‘that he was more given to dash out and substi- 
tute by wholesale, than to interweave graces or 
lace seams.’’ We have little doubt that Cockburn 
judges by his own experience—none that Jeffrey 
employed both methods according to his mood— 
and the necessities of the occasion. In any case 
of need, being fertile in metaphors, and rapid in 





| discovering pertineat applications for his varied 
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stores, he could dot at will a dark expanse of 
heather with gay tufts of flowers. His moral 
ualities were worthy of his intellectual rank. 
lis courtesy, upon all points where he could 
properly yield, seems to have been joined to in- 
flexible firmness where his duty was at stake. He 
declared, on accepting the editorship, that if it ever 
sunk to be an ordinary bookseller’s journal he 
would dissolve the connexion, and not sink with it. 
He kept his pledge by never suffering encroach- 
ments to be made upon his independence. He 
reviewed Scott's edition of Swift, at the particular 
request of Constable, who was the publisher both 
of the book and the Journal. ‘‘ It was, I think,’’ 
said Constable, *‘ the first time I ever asked such a 
thing of him, and I assure you the result was no 
encouragement to repeat such petitions.” The 
Crafty (as Jeffrey called him) had asked a fish and 
got a serpent. ‘ You will, of course,” Horner 
wrote to him, *‘ review Scott’s Lay,”’ with a little 
of the partiality which we all feel for the author. 
But Jeffrey replied—** Justice must be done ; and 
I, like the executioner, shall kiss him and whirl 
him off, if the sentence be against him ” Though 
the Lay escaped an excess of severity, Marmion 
amply vindicated his bodst. He was less rigorous 
with Moore, and yet there is no stronger proof 
that he was never too generous to omit to be just. 
They “ breakfasted lovingly’’ after their absurd 
attempt at a duel, and entered into a compact— 
Moore to abjure licentious topics, and Jeffrey to 
applaud him when he reformed his strains. The 
critic must have been anxious to redeem his 
pledge, for he was delighted with the genial tem- 
perament of the man, and owed him a return for 
the ready good-nature with which, after kissing 
the rod, he had consented to enlist in his flagellator's 
corps. Lalla Rookh afforded Jeffrey the desired 
opportunity ; but, notwithstanding the warmth of 
his praise, he said so much of its defects that he 
received abusive letters from the friends of the 
“~ for his covert attack, His affection for the 
lls was early, ardent, and uninterrupted ; no one 
will doubt that he was eager to proclaim to the 
world the genius of the brightest of that remarkable 
brotherhood, Sir Charles, while still poor and ob- 
scure ;—and yet we question if that splendid phys- 
iologist was ever told the faults of his diction with 
half so much plainness as in Jeffrey’s article on 
the Anatomy of Painting. His paper upon the 
Historical Fragment of Fox is another example. 
When the adherents of the great debater found the 
feeble legacy devoid of every merit which had dis- 
tinguished his harangues, they persuaded them- 
selves that its bald =a nerveless style must needs 
be an admirable specimen of severe simplicity. 
No subservience to party, even in 1808, could make 
Jeffrey look at purely literary qualities through a 
buff and blue medium. He managed, to be sure, 
to discover political reasons why the work was in- 
valuable ; but at once, anticipating the judgment 
of the world, he, pronounced the writing ‘ un- 
equivocally bad.’’ Honorable as was Jeffrey's 
superiority to personal predilections, his sternness 
must be ascribed in part to his fondness for 
exposing defects. He often unnecessarily assumed 
the office of executioner, and sometimes performed 
it with an unpardonable air of gusto. On not a 
few occasions authors met with harder measure 
from their familiar friend than from strangers or 
even from enemies. His inflexibility, it seems to 
be plain enough, was chiefly on the side of harsh- 
ness, and he was more prone to detect the mote of 
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a brother than to be dazzled by the light which 
beamed from the eye of an adversary. 

It is a proof of the low state of journalism at the 
period, and of the inferior hands into which its 
conduct had fallen, that Jeffrey (as then situated) 
was apprehensive lest he should lose caste in 
society by becoming a salaried editor. His pro- 
fessional prospects he thought would not suffer 
much :—and so far, indeed, from at all interfering 
with his progress at the bar, his critical sway was 
early, conspicuously, and ever more and inore ad- 
vantageous to him in his legal sphere. Horner 
says, that before the Review began, “ the genius 
of that little man had been suspected by none but 
his few intimates,’’ but that his articles were from 
the first more admired than those from any other 
pen; and if it had been from mere deference and 
curiosity, opportunities of exhibiting himself as an 
advocate, in cases of some pith and moment, could 
not but have been by and by presented to one 
whose public reputation was felt to reflect honor on 
the ultra-national community surrounding him, 
Within some five or six years he rose to an abun- 
dant practice. 

We have already regretted Lord Cockburn’s 
reserve as to literary talk; but the same sort of 
deficiency must be observed throughout. Either 
he has little of the peculiar talent of that Bozzy at 
whom he sneers, or the luminary of Auld Reckie 
would hardly have rewarded such a studious astron- 
omer. He describes one of his friend's chief rivals 
at the bar as having ‘ a featureless face ;”’ his own 

rtrait of Jeffrey seems to us more justly desery- 
ing of that negative character. We suspect, to be 
candid, that the blame lay mostly with the hero. 
Jeffrey had, we are convinced, a perfectly honest, 
generous nature ; but though the early disadvan- 
tages of his manner were—it could not be other- 
wise—very much overcome as he approached his 
zenith, they never were quite got rid of. In gen- 
eral society he had, to the last, more the air and 
aspect of an actor, than of one taking his share in 
the conversation under the mere influence of in- 
stinctive habitudes. So, at least, it seemed to us; 
but our opportunities of observation were never, 
we allow, very numerous, nor always perhaps in 
other respects entirely favorable. We may, how- 
ever, infer from Lord Cockburn’s silence a confirm- 
ation of our own impression, that Jeffrey, with 
overflowing brilliancy of amplification and illustra- 
tion, with singular acuteness of logic, and often a 
dazzling play of airy persiflage, carried indeed to 
the utmost limit of abandon, rarely—very rarely— 
concentrated his strength into either the terse, 
stinging apophthegm, cr the picturesque image 
which, once bodied forth in words, cannot be for- 
gotten. He may, for all we can discover, take 
nearly the full benefit of exemption from the pains 
and penalties of Pascal’s probably too sweeping 
rule—Diseur de bons mots, mauvais caractére. Even 
of his outward man—beyond the countenance 
which is tolerably represented by an engraving— 
the reader of this book could hardly form a very 
lively idea ;—the almost dwarfish but light, wiry, 
vigorous figure, totally devoid of grace in any of its 
movements, and very awkward in most of them, is 
nowhere set before us as poor Bozzy would have 
done it by three scratches of his crayon. Nor as to 
the countenance itself does this engraving afford, 
or could any one have afforded, an effective substi- 
tute for the blank of Lord Cockburn’s page. For 


there was no very marked feature, and the whole 
was excessively mobile. Whoever looked, must 
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indeed be struck with the firm, knotty structure 
of the forehead, the singular mixture of sarcasm 
and yoluptuousness in the mouth, and, above all, 
the splendid darkness of the eye ; but the whole 
was on a small scale, and the peculiar beauty of 
the eye itself was rarely discernible unless when 
in its repose. It then exhibited what, indeed, no 
careful observer ever missed in the eye of genius 
—a delicate sensibility. 

He had the misfortune to lose in 1805 both his 
wife (greatly esteemed by all his friends) and their 
only child—and he felt the double blow acutely. 
But it came too soon to be much more than a mo- 
mentary shock; ere many weeks passed we find 
him writing to his brother that he has returned to 
his habits of visiting, as the only resource “ until 
his affections can take root again.’? The Chinese 
have a proverb that there are but three grand 
calamities—to lose your father in your youth, 
your wife when are in middle age, your son 
when you are old. To none of these was Jeffrey 
doomed. It was after that early bereavement that 
he had the silly affair with Moore, of which we 
have already said enough. Horner, describing his 
perfect calmness on the occasion, hints, with 
regret, that he could not but attribute something 
of it to ‘indifference for life.” We see nothing 
either in Horner’s other pages or in Cockburn’s to 
countenance that suggestion. He had, as has 
been said, returned almost immediately to all his 
usual social engagements—nay, he seems to have 
studiously enlarged them; and Lord Cockburn 
concludes his remarks on the subject with saying 
that his friend, ‘‘ when not under immediate dis- 
tress, was at all times the soul of gayety.” 

After a lapse of five years he made acquaintance 
at Edinburgh with a young lady of the Wilkes 
family, already allied matrimonially to his own ; 
and in 1813, during the war, underwent all the 
inconveniencies of a voyage to America on her ac- 
count. The length at which Lord Cockburn nar- 
rates this adventure—descending even to details 
about pig-murder and ship-cookery—is the most 
remarkable proof we could adduce of his poverty 
as to incident. Jeffrey had the honor of an inter- | 
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shell—which Lord Cockburn is welcome to crack. 
Cranstoun and Gillies were among those reflective 
seniors who repudiated Lord John Russell's ‘* Revo- 
lution.”’ | Cranstoun, utterly disgusted and in 
broken health, quitted the arena, and subsequently 
attracted little notice—save among the few who 
had access to his retreat, which every grace of 
studious elegance dignified ; but Gillies continued 
the weightiest on the judgment seat, and no eye 
could have lost sight of hin. How truly whig ! The 
devoted services of thirty or forty years are all for- 
gotten ina moment, if the thorough-stitch partisan 
detects, even in the highest intellect, the slightest 
symptom of intellectual independence, But enough 
of this. We select one specimen of the purest 
whig breed—John Clerk (Lord Eldin.) He retired 
from the bench in 1828, having been disabled by 

aralysis, and died in 1832. It may peradventure 

e well, even for him, as one of Lord Cockburn’s 
patients, that he could have manifested no opinion 
as to the Reform Bill; at all events his brother 
William, through life his closest confidant, took 
on that occasion the same course with their old 
friends Cranstoun and Gillies. However—here is, 
as we believe, a Hogarthian verity of this ablest 
eee of the old and able lineage of Peni- 
cuik :— 
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A contracted limb, which made him pitch when he 
walked, and only admitted of his standing erect by 
hanging it in the air, added to the peculiarity ofa 
figure with which so many other ideas of oddity were 
connected. Blue eyes, very bushy eyebrows, coarse, 
grizzly hair, always in disorder, and firm, projecting 
features, made his face and head not unlike that of a 
thorough-bred shaggy terrier. It was a countenance 
of great thought and great decision. Had his judg- 
ment been equal to his talent, few could have stood 
before him. For he had a strong, working, inde- 
pendent, ready head ; which had been improved by 
| various learning, extending beyond his profession into 
| the fields of general literature, and into the arts of 
| painting and sculpture. Honest, warm-hearted, gen- 
erous, and simple, he was a steady friend, and of the 
' most touching affection in all the domestic relations. 
| The whole family was deeply marked by an hereditary 
caustic humor, and none of its members more than 





view with Madison, and though in his Review he | he. These excellencies, however, were atlected by 
had more than once upheld the American side as | certain peculiarities, or habits, which segregated him 
to the right of search question, he felt, it seems, | from the whole human race. One was an innocent 
that it would be shabby to adhere to that side in admiration both of his own real merits and achieve- 
the presence of the president. Not a little to | ments, and of all the supposed ones which his sim- 
Madison's surprise he argued the matter like a | plicity ascribed to himself. He was saved from the 


ood Briton; but his dismissal was polite. Jef- 
rey’s American alliance proved a fortunate one. 
His second wife was not less acceptable to his 
friends than the first, and in her society all the 
rest of his days were most happily passed, 

Our suggestions as to the indistinctness in Lord 
Cockburn’s main portraiture will, we think, be 
sustained by several delineations of contemporaries 
in the book. Certain omissions in this gallery— 
and the inadequate treatment of some of the sub- 
jects embraced, excite, we confess, our surprise. 
For example, George Cranstoun, (Lord Corehouse,) 
by fur the most accomplished man (if we except 
Jeffrey) among the Edinburgh barristers, and all 
through active life considered as a chief ornament 
of their whiggery, is handled in a slighting— 
almost contemptuous fashion ;—while the pro- 
foundest lawyer on the scene, and without any ex- 
ception the most powerful mind, Adam Gillies 
(Lord Gillies) —he too, all through Jeffrey’s merid- 
lan, very prominent asa liberal—is totally ignored. 
Why sot Weare afraid the answer lies in a nut- 


| imputation of vanity in this, by the sincerity of the 
| delusion. Without any boasting or airs of superior- 
| ity, he would expatiate on his own virtues witha 
| quiet placidity, as if he had no concern in the matter, 
| but only wished others to kuow what they should 
admire. This infantine self-deification would have 
been more amusing, had it not encouraged another 
propensity, the source of some of his more serious 
defects—an addiction, not in words merely, but in 
conduct, to paradox. He did not announce his 
dogmas, like the ordinary professors of paradox, for 
surprise or argument, but used to insist upon them 
with a calm, slow, dogged obstinacy, which at least 
justified the honesty of his acting upon them. And 
this tendency was aggravated, in its turn, by a third 
rather painful weakness ; which of all the parts in 
his character was the one which his friends would 
have liked most to change—jealousy of rivalship, and 
a kindred impatience of contradiction. This intro- 
duced the next stage, when confidence in his own 
infallibility ascribed all opposition to doubts of his pos- 
sessing this quality, and thus inflamed a spirit which, 
however serene when torpid, was never trained to 
submission, and could rise into fierceness when chafed. 
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Of course it was chafed every moment at the bar ; 
and accordingly it was there that his other and infe- 
rior nature appeared. Every consideration was lost 
in eagerness for the client, whose merit lay in this, 
that he has relied on me, John Clerk. Nor was his 
the common zeal of a counsel. It was a passion. He 
did not take his fee, plead the cause well, hear the 
result, aud have done with it ; but gave the client 
his temper, his perspiration, his nights, his reason, 
his whole body and soul, and very often the fee to 
boot. [lis real superiority lay in his legal learning 
and his hard reasoning. But he would have been 
despicable in his own sight had he reasoned without 
defying and insulting the adversary and the unfavor- 
able judges ; the last of whom he always felt under a 
special call to abuse, because they were not merely 
obstructing justice, but thwarting him. So that 
pugnacity was his line. His whole session was one 
keen and truceless conflict ; in which more irritating 
matter was introduced than could have been ventured 
upon by any one except himself, whose worth was 
known, and whose intensity was laughed at as one of 
the shows of the court. 

Neither in speaking, nor in anything else, was he 
at all entangled with the graces ; but his manner was 
always sensible and natural. An utterance as slow 
as minute guns, and a poor diction, marked his un- 
excited state, in one of his torpid moods. But when 
roused, which was his more common condition, he 
had the command of a strong, abrupt, colloquial 
style, which, either for argument or for scorn, suited 
him much better than any other sort of eloquence 
would have done. Very unequal, no distinguished 
counsel made so many bad appearances. But then he 
made so inauy admirable ones, and always redeemed 
himself out of the bad ones by displays of great depth 
and ability. And his sudden rallies when, after 
being refuted and run down, he stood at bay, and 
either covered his escape or died scalping, were un- 
matched in dexterity and force. A number of admi- 
rably written arguments, on profound legal difficulties, 
will sustain his reputation in the sight of every lawyer 
who will take the very useful trouble of instructing 
himself by the study of these works. It was his zeal, 
however, which of all low qualities is unfortunately 
the one that is most prized in the daily market of the 
bar, that chiefly upheld him when in his glory ; and, 
as this fiery quality must cool with age, he declined 
some years before he withdrew. 

His popularity was increased by his oddities. Even 
in the midst of his phrensies he was always intro- 
ducing some original and quaint humor; so that 
there ure few of the lights of the court of whom more 
sayings and stories are prevalent. Even in his highest 
fits of disdainful vehemence, he would pause—lift his 
spectacles to his brow—erect himself—and after indi- 
eating its approach by a mantling smile, would relieve 
himself, and cheer the audience, by some diverting 
piece of Clerkism—and then, before the laugh was 
well over, another gust would be up. He, and his 
gonsulting rooms, withdrew the attention of strangers 
from the cases on which they had come to hear their 
fate. Walls covered with books and pictures, of both 
of which he had a large cdllection ; the floor encum- 
bered by little ill-placed tables, each with a piece of 
old china upon it, strange boxes, bits of sculpture, 
curious screens and chairs, cats and dogs (his special 
favorites), and all manner of trash, dead and living, 
and all in confusion ; John himself sitting in the midst 
of this museum in a red worsted night-cap—his crip- 
pled limb resting horizontally on a tripod stool— 
and many pairs of spectacles and antique snuff-boxes 
on a small table at his right hand ; and there he sits 
—perhaps dreaming awake—probably descanting on 
some of his crotchets, and certainly abusing his friends 
the judges—when recalled to the business in hand ; 
but generally giving acute and vigorous advice. 

Jeifrey and he did excellently together ; for even in 
opposition, Jeffrey managed him better than most of 
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other people could. He respected his worth and 


‘talent ; and whenever Clerk exceeded his allowed 


(and pretty large) measures of provocation, no one 
could so easily torment him in return, chiefly by the 
levity with which Clerk’s coarser blows were 
received.—i. 199-205. 


The description of Sir William Miller (Lord 
Glenlee)—almost the only tory either of the bar or 
the bench for whom Lord Cockburn indicates any 
respect—is hardly inferior even to that of John 
Clerk ; and we have others of remarkable spirit 
in the same line. There are also some amiably 
elaborate studies of nobodies—whigs of course— 
but we cannot afford to linger more in “ the 
Parliament House.” ~j 

Cockburn has told us that when not in actual 
distress, Jeffrey was always the centre of gayety. 
He never avuided social festivities—he himself 
says that “he had a bad habit of dining out ;” 
he had, moreover, early and late, a habit still 
more destructive of time, that of a gossiping, semi- 
philandering attendance on ‘“ — women with 
whom I am intimate’’—eternal calls and lvungings 
—long-winded, often high-flown, billets and letters. 
This, in one shape or another, seems to be the 
weakness that most uniformly besets the literary 
lion—nor does the scientific monstrosity escape. 
Vanitas vanitatum—omnia vanitas. \t is marvel- 
lous how with these two bad habits he contrived 
to get through the growing crowd of professional 
engagements, and yet not only conduct with —_ 
larity the correspondence of his editorship, bus 
continue to be in his own person one of the most 
copious writers for the Review. Never was a 
more elastic spirit ; nor, to all appearance, a more 
joyous circle than that of which his sparkling e 
was the main point; an atmosphere of cordial 
good will, undisturbed by petty jealousies; a 
chosen band of accomplished men, all busy, and 
yet all fund of luxurious relaxations ; an abundant 
complement of fair associates, easy, spirited, inte 
lectual, without any airs of blue-stocking pedantry 
—at least there are very few symptoms of that 
sort—tender and enthusiastic friends and counsel- 
lors, but true. to all. moral obligations:—a most 
agreeable contrast to the feminine entourage of 
the French encyclopaedists, of whose existence in 
various respects this Edinburgh group recalls no 
indistinct image. These observations might, we 
feel, be considered as intrusive and impertinent 
were we writing only for the public at home ; but 
British journals are read everywhere, and the his 
tory of such a journalist as Jeffrey is sure to be 
canvassed by continental brothers of the craft, who 
might (will they forgive us!) misinterpret egre- 
giously the strain of our northern Aristarchus in 
many of the letters to ladies which constitute a 
large part of Lord Cockburn’s second volume—a 

roportion so large that we should question bis 
fordship’s taste in that matter, unless it were 
obvious that every communication implied a solic- 
itation. When Sancho describes his presentation 
of the gallant Don’s hyperbolical cepistle at 
Toboso, he is careful to note that the sensible 
nymph immediately tore it in pieces—‘ diciendo 
que no la queria dar a leer a nadic, vorque no se 
sapiesen en el lugar sus secretos.’’ What would 


r Dulcinea have thought of their reaching 
Madrid? 

There is another point on which we are — 
that we must rather confirm the impression which 
Cockburn is likely to leave with strangers, It 
would be absurd to suppose that after Jeffrey had 
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attained his just eminence, there prevailed in 
Edinburgh the utter severance of whig and tory 
which is represented in the biographer’s sketches 
of the scene when his friend and he were alike 
young upon it. Jeffrey, naturally of anything but 
a bigoted or exclusive temper, s00n rose above the 
grossly local prejudices ; if it had been only that, 
as he grew in reputation, he became more and 
more familiarized, through frequent visits, with 
the habits of London, the effect must needs have 
been a signal enlargement. But it must be ad- 
mitted that around and below him not a little of 
the old jealousy lingered on—nay, that its influence 
was discernible even in the usual external arrange- 
ments of the very best of that society. At the re- 
quest of Scott a club was instituted in 1803, for 
the express purpos? of promoting a better tone, by 
bringing together once every week the élite of the 
two parties. But, though the suggestion was his, 
the affiir appears, even from its start, to have all 
but assumed the character of a whig assemblage. 
In Sir Walter’s Diary (too late begun) there oc- 
curs, we think, only one record of a dinner with 
the leading spirits of the whig side, and then, after 
a hearty tri>ute to the talents of Jeffrey, Cockburn, 
and some others, he ascribes the main charm of the 
evening to the rarity of the fellowship. 

Here we find it necessary to say a few words on 
Scott's connection with Jeffrey as editor. The poet 
was by three years the senior—they made ac- 


quaintance at the Speculative—and it 1s not to be | 


doubted that they appreciated each other sooner 
than most of those about them did either of the 
two. Scott’s first offer was an article on Amadis ; 
and Jeffrey was not sorry that Southey should be 
commended, apart from his poetry. By and by 
Scott intimated a wish to take up Godwin’s Life 
of Chaucer; and the sharp editor, as he tells 
Horner, accepted the proposal with readiness, 
because ‘ Scott knows the subject, and hates the 
man.”’ ‘The collection of Sir Walter's miscellane- 
ous prose will show what more he did for this Re- 
view—in our opinion, it was not of much impor- 
tance. As a mere critic, his temper and position 
were alike unfavorable ; and the only contributions 
of his to our periodical literature that are now 
ranked among his worthier remains were amuse- 
ments of his old age, and belong to the class of 
independent essays—records, almost exclusively, 
of old social reminiscences or of his own experi- 
ences in certain departments of practical lite— 
gardening, planting, and the like. His connection 
with the Edinburgh Review was finally broken off, 
partl y, no doubt, under the influence of personal feel- 
ings, arising from its treatment of some of his works, 
especially Marmion, and from circumstances in his 
relations with his and Jeffrey’s common publisher 
—but chiefly from political considerations, which 
were brought to a head by the appearance, in Oc- 
tober, 1803, of a certain paper on Don Pedro 
Cevallos, wherein the whole policy of our Peninsu- 
lar war was assaulted, not only in the most decided 
but the most contemptuous manner. This noted 
article was read with regret by several even of the 
ald whig collaboratears—for example, by Horner. 
Scott was one of the many tories who took that 
occasion to withdraw publicly their names as sub- 
scribers ; but ere many weeks had elapsed the 
shrewd constable surmised that the poet’s resent- 
ment was not to halt there—in short, that a plot 
was on foot for organizing a tory journal on the 
same scale with the ‘‘ Edinburgh.’’ We have now 
in print statements of what passed between Scott 
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and Jeffrey by each of themselves. On a particu- 
|lar point these statements are contradictory ; and 
though the point may seem a trifling one in itself, 
| Since the judge has thought fit to decide it formally 
|for his hero, we must take the liberty of canvass- 
jing the evidence before the court. 

Among the three or four persons first consulted 
‘about the project of the ‘ Quarterly,” the one 
whom Scott counted as of the highest importance 
was Canning, then foreign secretary; but the 
original link of connection between the poet and 
|that statesman was their common friendship 
| with George Ellis; and on this occasion, as on 
most others so long as Ellis lived, their confidential 
communications were carried on mainly through 
/him, He, moreover, in his own merely personal 
‘capacity as a distinguished scholar, critic, and 
'diplomatist, was looked to by Scott as likely to 
| prove one of the must valuable supporters of the 
contemplated journal. To him, while the plans 
are maturing, Sir Walter writes in the freest man- 
ner, from day to day ; and in a letter of December, 
1808, two months after the Cevallos article, there 
occurs this passage :— 





Jeffrey has offered terms of pacification, engaging 
that no party politics shall again appear in his 
Review. I told him I thought it was now too late, 
and reminded him that I had often pointed out to 
him the consequences of letiing his work become a 
| party tool. He suid ‘*he did not care for the conse- 
quences—there were but four men he feared as oppo- 
nents.’’—*‘* Who were these ?’’—** Yourself for one.”’ 
‘* Certainly you pay me a great compliment ; depend 
upon it, [ will endeavor to deserve it.’’-—** Why, you 
would not join against me ?’’—*‘ Yes, [ would, if I 
Saw a proper opportunity—not against you personally 
but against your politics.’’ a All this was 
in great good-humor ; and next day I had a very 
affecting note from him in answer to an invitation te 
dinner. He has no suspicions of the Review what- 
ever ; but I thought I could not handsomely suffer 
him to infer that | would be influenced by those pri- 
vate feelings respecting him, which, on more than 
one occasion he has laid aside when I was personally 
concerned.—Life of Scott, chap. 18. 


This letter was first published in 1837, and 
seven years afterwards, in 1844, Lord Jeffrey fa- 
vored the world with his own edition of ‘* Contribu- 
tions to the Edinburgh Review.’’ In his preface 
to.that selection he quotes Scott’s words, under- 
lining those which we have dealt with in like 
manner—and adds a long commentary, of which 
we subjoin the essential parts :— 


Though I have no particular recollection of the con- 
versation here alluded to, and should never dream, 
at any rate, of sctting up any recollection of so dis- 
tant an occurrence in opposition to a contemporar 
record of it by such a man as Sir Walter Scott— 
feel myself fully warranted in saying that the words 
I have put in italics are calculated to convey an in- 
accurate impression of anything I could possibly have 
said. My first reason is, that I most certainly had 
no power to come under any such engigement. 1 
was merely the chosen (and removable) manager for 
the leading contributors ; the greater part of whom 
certainly then looked upon the political influence of 
the Review as that which gave it its chief value and 
importance. Sir Walter has himself mentioned that 
he had frequently before remonstrated with me on 
what he thought the intemperate tone of some of our 
political articles; and I distinctly remember more 
than one occasion on which, after admitting that the 
youthful ardor of some of our associates had carried 
them further than I could approve of, I begged hina 
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to remember that I was but a fewdal monarch, who 
had but a slender control over his greater barons, 
and really could not prevent them from occasionally 
waging a little private war upon griefs or resent- 
ments of their own. But in the next place it 
requires no precise recollection of words or occasions, 
to enable me now to say that, neither in 1808, nor 
for long periods before and after, did my party prin- 
ciples (or prejudices or predilections) sit so loosely 
upon me as that I should ever have agreed to desist 
from their assertion. I think I may safely 
say that if I could have bargained to silence the Ed- 
inburgh Review as an organ of party, 1 might have 
stipulated for somewhat higher advantages than the 
occasional codperation of Sir Walter Scott—for he 
never was a regular contributor even to the Quar- 
terly. 

I may be permitted to refer to a very distinct rec- 
ollection of the tenor of many conversations in which 
he was directly apprized of the impossibility (even if 
I could have desired it) of excluding politics—( which 
of course could mean nothing but party politics). 
The undue preponderance of such articles was a fre- 
quent subject of remonstrance with him—and upon 
one of these occasions I am quite certain that [ made 
use of this expression—‘‘ The Review has but two 
legs to stand on. Literature no doubt is one of them ; 
but its right leg is politics.’’ I have little 
doubt that I acknowledged my regret at the needless 
asperity of some of our recent diatribes—and engaged 
to discourage for the future, so far as my influence 
went, all violent and unfair party politics.—Con- 
tributions, pp. xiv.—xvii. 

We frankly confess that, upon first reading the 
letter to Ellis, we had been startled with its state- 
ment, and that, on first reading Jeffrey’s explana- 
tion, we were inclined to pronounce it satisfactory. 
On further examination, however, we must recur 
to what Jeffrey himself fairly admits—the intrinsic 
superiority of evidence bearing the date of the 
transaction over evidence given per contra, after 
the lapse of six-and-thirty busy years, and when 
the latter witness (as entirely as the former in- 
capable of intentional misrepresentation) might 
not be unlikely to intermingle somewhat in his 
own mind the facts and feelings of different peri- 
ods of his active experience. 

We have gone over anew the Memoirs of Horner, 
especially the correspondence between Jeffrey and 
that dear colleague ; and, on closing again those 
modest, honest, and elegant volumes, our impres- 
sion is that, although at the outset—we mean just 
after Sydney Smith left Edinburgh—Jeffrey may 
have considered himself as little more than the 
residentiary manager for a company of equals, this 
condition was not, nor could have been, sustained 
after the editorial office had been for two or three, 
let alone five, years in his hands. Scott, in one 
of his most careful letters to Gifford at that same 
crisis of 1808, explains the actual functions of an 
editor, as practised by Jeffrey ; and whoever reads 
the page can decide whether Scott, whose oppor- 
tunities for observation must have been tolerably 
good, took then the humble view of the matter 
which Jeffrey expressed thirty-six years later. 
(Letter of October 25, 1808, Li e of Scott, chap. 
xviii.) The illustration of the feudal monarch and 
barons was, we dare say, familiar enough at the 
symposia of the old oatmealers ; but the monarch 
alone had adhered to the seat of empire—the 
grand feudatories, at least, were all dispersed ; 
nor by and by could any one of them, to all ap- 
pearance, be relied on for prompt, timely, and 
effectual compliance with the summonses issued 
feom the throne. Of course no one will doubt 
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that especial respect and deference were paid to 
the views and wishes of such men and such friends 
as the peers and paladins whenever their pennons 
were dutifully unfurled; but it may be suspected 
that the monarch’s tolerance for irregular demon- 
strations of their resources was the more abundant 
and gracious by reason of the pleasure his majest 
himself took in these exhibitions. The plea whic 
the royal illustration conveyed might be often 
true, but it was always convenient. 

Again, in 1844 the aged preface-writer may be 
suspected to have confused what his Review origi- 
nally was in respect of party with what it had 
come to be in the advance of his carcer. Jeffrey 
himself congratulates Horner, after the appear- 
ance of No. I., on the disappointment with which 
unfriends had recognized the ‘‘ moderation”’ of its 
tone in ‘ politics ;’’ nothing had been expected, he 
says, but the most ‘‘ blood-thirsty democracy,” in 
short, Gallicanism—whereas the number produced, 
inter alia, a splendid eulogy on Pitt, just displaced 
by J arog gece. Addington, and concluding with— 
I decus, i nostrum, melioribus utere fatis! So much 
for No. I., and we may appeal to every one who 
will calmly go through the Review whether or no 
during several years there was any number, or 
sequence of numbers, that could have established 
for it the character of a stanch whiggery. But, 
perhaps, in lieu of a series of references to faded 

lues and Yellows, our readers will accept a single 
—— from the Correspondence of Pitt’s dear 

riend, Wilberforce. In a letter to that minister, | 
dated October 25, 1805, three years after the es- 
tablishment of the Review, Wilberforce says :— 


If, in the course of any of your calls for proper men 
to be employed in any diplomatic service, you should 
be at a loss for one, you perhaps could not find any 
one so well qualified as Mr. Brougham, whom I for- 
merly mentioned to you. He speaks French as well 
as English, and several other languages ; but the 
great thing is that he isa man of uncommon talents 
and address, and for his age, 26, knowledge also. I 
told you of his being so LONG THE ADVOCATE OF YOUR 
GOVERNMENT IN EpinsurGu.—(Corresp. ii., p. 51.) 


Jeffrey, 1844, says that with his Review politics 
could never have meant anything but party politics. 
It is very true that both party and politics are 
vague words, and we by no means undertake to 
draw a strict line between the two; but clear it is 
that Brougham had been allowed to give a sys- 
tematic support to Pitt down to 1805. Nor do we 
think it less clear that much later a distinction 
between the scope of these expressions was recog- 
nized by Horner and Jeffrey when corresponding 
as feudal baron and feudal monarch, and also by 


Horner when addressing his brother peers. In 
September, 1806, just after the death of Fox, 


Horner certainly writes to the potentate in terms 
inconsistent with the idea of his then considering 
Jeffrey as, in any precise sense, a party man :— 


Tell me what view you take of our situation, where 
you stand ; careless as you are of public events, you 
are not indifferent (I know) at these critical moments, 
when lasting and large interests are involved in the 
turn which is given to the conduct of individuals.— 
Horner, vol. i., p. 374. 


Take them a year later—during the general 
elections of 1807—surely, in respect of party, as 
critical a moment as could well be selected. Jef- 
frey, whose rupture with Scott in the succeeding 
year was mainly caused by the avowed Bonapart- 
ism of the Review, not only from 1802 to 1805 
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concurred, at least, in supporting the great anti- 
Gallican Pitt, but had himself been in 1803 a keen 
though awkward volunteer—hardly a less zealous 
one than Scott—and that he continued stoutly anti- 
Bonapartist in 1807 is clear from what Horner 
then writes to him :— 


You talk with great contempt of our solicitude 
about elections, and our financial inquiries ; and 
would have us think of nothing but Bonaparte. My 
system is quite the contrary ; foreign dangers are 
always in this country sufficiently exaggerated.—Ibid., 
p. 404. 

At the formation of that same Fox and Gren- 
ville government, Horner writes thus to Mr. Mur- 
ray—an Edinburgh barrister of his own standing, 
oll thamegh life one of Jeffrey’s closest intimates, 
and ultimately of sufficient consequence as a whig 
to have succeeded him in the office of Lord-Advo- 
cate 


It often gives me pleasure to reflect, that the men 
who form your race of contemporaries at the bar, as 
well as that above you, Thomson, Cranstoun, &c., 
are very active and decided in their opinions upon 
public measures, but without any tincture of party. 
—Ibid., p. 269. 

And that none of these gentlemen were then 
considered as marked adherents of the whigs, may 
be, we think, established by patent facts; for, 
eminent as their abilities and acquirements were, 
not one of them partook in the good things placed 
at the disposal of all the talents—not even Cock- 
burn, who had made such a sacrifice in his early 
abruption of tory connexion. But think of Jeffrey. 
Had he been in 1806—a man then of twelve years’ 
standing at the bar, and since 1802 constantly 
rising in bar reputation—had he been in 1806 
looked upon by the big-wigs of whiggery as oc- 
eupying anything like the position which he main- 
tained somewhat later as a whig, could he then 
have been wholly passed over? Impossible. 

To return to the accounts by Scott and Jeffrey 
of what actually passed between them in 1808. 
It is to be observed that, although neither Jeffrey 
nor Cockburn notices the circumstance, the letter 
to Ellis is not the only evidence of Scott’s impres- 
sions at that time. It was in the summer of 1808 
that he began in Edinburgh the most valuable 
friendship of his life ; and we have a full narrative 
of the whole from Mr. Morritt of Rokeby. After 
a picture of the first dinner where he met Scott 
and Jeffrey together, he adds—stating, undoubt- 
edly, his conclusions from all Scott’s confidential 
talk— 

I believe it was just about this time that Scott had 
abandoned his place in Mr. Jeffrey’s corps. The 
journal had been started among the clever young 
society with which Edinburgh abounded when they 
were both entering life as barristers. Neutrality, or 
something of the kind, as to party politics, seems to 
have been originally asserted—the plan being, as 
Scott understood, not to avoid such questions alto- 
gether, but to let them be handled by whig or tory 
indifferently, if only the writer could make his article 
captivating in point of information and good writing. 
But it was not long before Brougham dipped the con- 
cern deep in witty whiggery ; and it was thought at 
the time that some very foolish neglects on the part 
of Pitt had a principal share in making several of 
these brilliant young men decide on carrying over 

. their weapons to the enemy’s camp.* Scott remon- 


* Mr. Morritt, who first entered Parliament in 1802, 
was then and ever after among Mr. Wilberforce’s most 
trusted friends. See the Memoirs and Correspondence of 
Wilberforce, passim. 
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strated against the deepening whiggery—Jeffrey 
alleged that’ he could not resist the wit. ‘These dif- 
ferences first cooled, and soon dissolved their federa- 
tion.— Life of Scott, chap. xvii. 

We could multiply citations bearing more or less 
on this question ; but we shall content ourselves 
with one more from the Life of Horner, (1843.) 
Jeffrey speaks of ‘* politics, which could be nothing 
of course but party politics,’ as from the first his 

eview’s right leg ; and asks, who can dream that he 
could have dreamt of cutting off that limb in 1808, 
merely to avoid the loss of an occasional literary 
paper from Scott? Well, in what terms did King 
Jeffrey write to his Paladin Horner about this 
very collision !— 

Edinburgh, 6th December, 1808.—I see by the 
Courier that the combustion which the review of Ce- 
vallos excited here has spread to London. I am 
convinced that it has damaged us a little ; and that it 
is necessary to make more than an ordinary exertion at 
this crisis. Cumberland is going to start an anonymous 
rival, and, what is worse, I have reason to believe that 
Scott, Ellis, Frere, &c., are plotting another. Per- 
suade yourself for once then that this is not a solicita- 
tion of custom, but that I make it with as much dread 
of a refusal as if I were asking a pecuniary boon. 
You shall have your choice of a subject—only no 
party politics, and nothing but exemplary moderation 
and impartiality on all politics. Ihave allowed too 
much mischief to be done from my mere indifference 
and love of sport.— Horner, i. 439. 

Here is Jeffrey writing to Horner immediately 
after the conversation with Scott, and using the 
actual words which seemed to him incredible in 
after days on reading Sir Walter’s contemporane- 
ous report— No party politics, and exemplary 
moderation on all politics!’ Is no distinction 
recognized here between party politics and politics 
general '—or is not this very like summoning the 
paladin on his allegiance to assist in amputating 
the right leg? But the passage must suggest 
further reflections. The quarrel was brought to a 
point by the Cevallos diatribe. At the time this 
was universally ascribed, not to King Jeflrey, but 
Baron Brougham. That Francis Horner partook 
in that belief may be safely inferred from the note 
appended by his brother and biographer—who 
still, in 1843, speaks of the article as * generally 
understood to have been written by Mr. Brougham.” 
(Ibid.) Jeffrey published his Contributions in the 
following year, 1844 ; in that collection the arti- 
cle Cevallos was not included, nor did the preface 
contain a word on its authorship, so recently and 
authoritatively redscribed to Lord Brougham. It at 
length appears, from a distinct statement by Lord 
Cockburn, that the said article was wholly from 
the monarch’s private pen. How, then, did King 
Francis, when commenting on the impression 
which that article had occasioned, fcel justified in 
speaking so loftily to Sir Walter about the una- 
voidable laxity of his medizeval rule—to his own 
trustiest paladin of himself, as having, from mere 
indifference, &e., allowed mischief to be done? The 
monarch it seems could divide himself, according 
to Hotspur’s wish, and go to buffets, when the part 
of him which represented the boisterous baron got 
an unconstitutional ascendency over the proper 
instincts of the Globe and Sceptre. 

There is nothing in the earlier course of the 
Edinburgh Review that gave rise to more discus- 
sion than its treatment of subjects connected with 
religion ; and assuredly there is nothing that re- 
lates to the great editor, especially now that he 
has departed from among us, upon which we 
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should more joyfully receive a satisfactory assur- 
ance. Mr. Horner, in a letter describing the 
reception of No. I., alludes pleasantly to Atheism, 
as among the extravagances which ‘‘ some wise and 
fair ones had expected from our set.’’ It would 
be solemn foolery to _— against the charge an 
article by Jeflrey in the second Number on Paley’s 
Natural Theology—where, if he shows himself 
insensible to the singular merit of a homely style 
which was opposed to his own luxuriant taste, he 
applauds and adopts the masterly argument of 
his author—for it is evident that the phrase was 
either a colloquial exaggeration of the hostile 
faction, or a jesting improvement of Horner’s. 
Yet it would not from thence be unreasonable to 
infer that considerable laxity of expression had 
characterized the debates of the young gentlemen 
at the Speculative as well as the Essays they sub- 
mitted to that tolerant congregation. Nay, not- 
withstanding the restraints imposed by publica- 
tion, there was abundant ground for complaint 
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that not merely occasional, and sometimes most | 


indecorous levities were scattered through the Re- 
view, but that it was pervaded by a tone not 
easily to be reconciled with respect for our eccle- 
siastical institutions, or even with a belief in the 
divine origin of Christianity. A strong jealousy 
of these anti-theological tendencies was among the 
motives for establishing, in 1809, an effective rival 
to the Review, and though from this date it was 
rarely liable to reproach, and latterly rose above 
suspicion, we fear the influence of its original tone 
may still be traced in many quarters. None of 
the articles that gave serious offence were ever 
ascribed to Jeffrey's pen ; but in this matter, as in 
all others, the editor was responsible, and in pro- 
portion to its gravity should have been the strict- 
ness of his watch, His early contributors, how- 
ever, were so much on a par with him in weight 
and standing, that the public made large allow- 
ances for any scruples he might feel about cutting 
away any unsound limb of their disquisitions. 
Without a wish at the beginning to be an austere 
censor—for his own phraseology was sometimes 
inconsiderate—he would, we quite believe, have 
been better pleased if the tares had not been sown 
in the field. He at any rate maintained later that 
free-speaking ought by no means to accompany 
free-thinking. He says to Franklin's praise, in an 
article on his Correspondence in 1817, that ‘ if he 
had entertained doubts of some of the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity, he at least would greatly 
have respected the religion of his country and its 
professors, and done everything to encourage its 

——— as infinitely beneficial to mankind.” 

effrey now and then repeated this opinion of its 
utility, but upon the whole there is a disinclina- 
tion to enter on the topic. In reviewing his own 
Essays in his old age he chiefly claimed credit for 
his uniform attention to the moral tendencies of 
the works he had discussed, whether light or grave, 
and for thus endeavoring to make literature promote 
the virtue of the world. If religion had had nearly 
the same prominence in his mind, he would not, 
in sketching the lives and characters of eminent 
persons, have glided so commonly over the subject 
with a hasty step ;—but he does so even when the 
occasion poder y invited him to linger. The 
simple truth is that we really cannot recall a single 
passage in his collected Contributions which in any 
way indicates his personal creed—exeept so far 
forth as that he believed in some sort of future 
state, and was a thorough latitudinarian in his 
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doctrinal demands. On all lesser questions which 
come before him, he seizes the opportunity to com- 
municate his conclusions ; on auien ee does 
he give the sentiments of others, and in the main 
withhold his own. He shows that he respected 
some temperate sort of piety and wished it to pre- 
vail—but what his notions of temperate piety were 
we have been unable to discover. Lord Cockburn, 
who might have been expected to gratify a reason- 
able curiosity, preserves a total silence, and the 
correspondence is not rich in materials for judg- 
ment. In one essential particular the volumes 
leave an uncomfortable impression—for neither in 
Lord Cockburn’s narrative nor in the letters can 
we see the slightest evidence that Jeffrey was a 
communicating member of any church; nay, if 
we were to rely on the letters, we should say it 
was clear that throughout his vigorous time he had 
no habit whatever of attending divine worship. 
Very many of his letters are dated Sunday—and 
he continually luxuriates in sentimental descrip- 
tions of the repose and stillness of the world about 
him—even in term time he seems to have usuall 
passed that day at his villa—nor does he fail, 
during his ‘* contemplative trot before dinner,”’ to 
admire the sober groups of country people return- 
ing from service ; but he so constantly mentions 
his wife’s having gone to church, that it almost 
seems as if he were anxious to convey that he had 
not accompanied her. In fact, the first and only 
distinct mention of himself as being anywhere 
yey at public worship occurs when he is in the 

sle of Arran—autumn of 1837. There he spends 
a Sunday and hears two sermons—but at least one 
of them must have been in the Gaelic, of which he 
understood not a syllable—and both being delivered 
in the open air, the aspect of the Celtic herdsmen 
on the hillside might have attracted a less ardent 
student of the picturesque. (vol. ii., p.288.) His 
‘ne nee in the circle when a granddaughter was 

aptized at his villa of Craigerok in July, 1839, 
will hardly be considered a second exception— 
nor can the account he gives of that solemnity to 
one of his lady-admirers be thought over creditable 
to a judicial grandsire. In other respects our ex- 
tract is a fair enough specimen of his style for 
Toboso :— 


I have grown (and high time too) so conscious of 
my failings, and diffident of my powers of pleasing, 
and so possessed with the dread of your increased 
fastidiousness in that great scornful London, and of 
the odiousness of the comparisons to which I would 
subject myself, that, altogether, and upon the whole, 
you see, it has been as it were, or as you would say, 
impossible, or at least not easy, to answer your kind 
and entertaining letter with anything but kindness ; 
which I thought might be despised, or not thought 
good enough for you, and so forth! And so you 
understand all about it, and must forgive me, whether 
you will or not ; and pity me into the bargain—with 
that pity which melts the soul to love—and so we are 
friends again. And you shall be received into my 
heart whenever you like, and if you see anything 
there that offends you, I shall give you leave to pluck 
it out. 

We baptized little Charley yesterday, with perfect 
success. It would have done your heart good to have 
seen with what earnestness she renounced the devil, 
and the vain pomp and glory of the world, as she 
lay sputtering off the cold water, in the arms of 
the Rev. C. Terrot. The ceremony was at two o'clock, 


and then we had lunch, and champagne, and then all 
the party reeled out, some to the greenwood skade, 
and some to the bowling-green—where I won three 
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shillings from Cockburn (quite fairly) by the sweat 
of my brow, and then we had a jolly dinner—and the 
loveliest summer day ever seen so fur to the north.— 
Life, ii. 303. 


Even later, (June, 1847,) in a letter on a solemn 
occasion, addressed to his daughter, there is a 
something which we regret :— 


A great man has fallen in Israel! Poor Chalmers 
was found dead in his bed yesterday morning. He 
was, [ think, a great and a good man ; and the most 
simple, natural, and unassuming religionist I have 
ever known.—Jbid., p. 417. 


Dr. Johnson gives only one interpretation of Relig- 
ionist—‘ a bigot to any religious persuasion ;’’— 
bat the word is often used in a wider sense—and is 
certainly so used by Jeffrey himself in a letter of 
the very next — concerning Ragged Schools :— 


I should not object to see it made imperative on the 
parents (or patrons) of all the children to show that 
adequate provision had been made for their training 
in religious knowledge and feeling. But the differ- 
ence between this and that secular information to 
which I would confine the general or public teaching, 
is, that the latter may be best given in common, and 
at one and the same time, to all ; while the other can 
never be given, either in peace or with effect, except 
to each sect or communion of religionists apart.— 
Ibid., pp. 423, 424. 


Whatever shade of meaning is to be assigned to 
the word religionist in the tribute to Chalmers, 
‘there are, we are happy to observe, contemporane- 
ous indications of a favorable kind. Age, experi- 
ence, reflection, and, not least, with a heart like 
Jeffrey’s, the natural feelings of paternity, are 
powerful monitors ; and it is very satisfactory to 
trace, as we think all must do, their growing influ- 
ence as the end drew near. Thus already, in 
1844, describing a Sunday’s walk with one of those 
children, he says, ‘* Our talk was of the goodness 
of God in making flowers so beautiful, and us 
capable of receiving pleasure from their beauty, 
which the other anim: Is are not.’’ (vol. ii., p. 388.) 
In a somewhat later letter, after a little speculation 
on the risks attending a young connection’s start 
in life, he adds, ‘‘ But there is a Providence, to 
whom the shaping of our ends must be left after 
all, and in whom I am for putting trust 
ee (ib. 412.) Later still, writing to a 
grandchild, he says, ‘‘ God bless and keep you for- 
ever, and make you not only gay and happy as an 
angel, without sin or sorrow, but meek and mild 
like that heavenly child that was once sent down 
to earth for our example.” (ib. 421.) Finally, in 
the very last description of a rural Sunday’s ‘* con- 
fabulation’’ with one of his daughter’s little girls 
he says, ‘‘ We had a disputation about the uses 
and pleasures of reading, and of the good and 
ow of going to church—though I confined my- 
self chiefly to the moral rather than the religious 
effects ;’’ and though this last extract does not in 
itself come up to our wishes, we think it in one 
respect of great importance. Who can suppose 
that so shrewd a man would have lectured a clever 
girl on the good of going to church, if she was 
aware that grandpapa himself never went there ? 

We have been seduced from the chronology of 
his Life—but the leading circumstances of its 
later years are perhaps sufficiently in the recollec- 
tion of most readers. The “ Quarterly Review,”’ 


after all, may probably have done more good than | 
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tainly without any suggestion of a falling off in 
any respect, until the vast increase of bar practice 
made it nearly impossible for him to bestow the 
original share of time upon its concerns ; and in 
June, 1829, being unanimously elected a his 
brother advocates to the presidency of their body, 
he considered that to continue his editorship 
would be hardly consistent with his new dignity 
as Dean of the Faculty. Wis forensic eminence 
and general reputation being crowned by this dis- 
tinction, when the Grey government was formed, 
in 1830, he naturally obtained the high office of 
lord advocate, and of course entered the lists of 
parliamentary adventure here. 

His first appearance in the House of Commons 
excited considerable expectation, or at least curi- 
osity. His fame as a critic, conversationalist, and 
advocate, had been extended by repeated spring 
visits to London society, and by some arguments 
on Scotch appeals in the House of Lords, to which 
hisname attracted unusual audiences. His speeches 
on these occasions were considered by his profes- 
sional brethren here as in substance lucid and well 
reasoned, with singular accuracy of expression ; 
but remarkable, above all, for the extreme fluency, 
or indeed volubility of their delivery ; and if they 
seemed somewhat monotonous, that effect was 
attributed, perhaps justly, to the good taste of 
treating a legal question in a level dispassionate 
manner. But the House of Commons is or at 
least was in those days—a very fastidious tribunal, 
and apt to be jealous of any reputation not made 
within itself; it expects too much, and is not very 
liberal in estimating what it receives. 

We offer these suggestions as explaining in some 
degree the parliamentary failure, as it was pretty 
generally regarded, of the lord advocate. During 
the three or four years in which he sat there he 
never made above two or three of what might be 
called speeches, and all these were within the three 
or four first weeks of hisattendance. His earliest, 
and rhetorically his best, display was on the first 
reading of the English Reform Bill, 4th of March, 
1831. This speech was conceived and delivered 
with his characteristic precision and fluency, but 
contained nothing particularly striking, and, above 
all, none of those brilliant passages—those ap- 
parently unpremeditated bursts of wit, illustration, 
or eloquence, which delight and electrify, even 
when they do not convince, a popular assembly. 
His main argument, too—the danger of resisting, 
and the necessity of gratifying, the excited passions 
of the people—exhibited, as it was thought, an 
unseemly contrast with the grave and authoritative 
tone which might have been expected from a great 
magistrate, who 


Nee sumit aut ponit secures 
Arbitrio popularis auree. 


It was not over-consistent with some of the ablest 
articles in his Review—demolitions of the schemes 
of sundry theoretical reformers—which had been, 
justly we believe, ascribed to his own pen. But 
worse still, it was exceedingly inconsistent witir 
the constitutional theory on which his leaders had 
affected to ground their measures, and in this re- 
spect it was thought to have been somewhat un- 
palatable to the ministerial side of the House. It 
was, in fact, an admission of one of the strongest 
objections of their adversaries. It is, however, 
but justice to the lord advocate to say that he prob- 
ably was, if not discreet, at least sincere ; for it 


harm to the “ Edinburgh.” This proceeded cer-| may be inferred from his early articles just alluded 
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to, as well as from his letters to Horner, that he 
was at heart no friend to democratic reform ; and 
accordin ly, that when it came to the point, he 
could find in his own conscience no plea to justify 
his vote but the ultima ratio of necessity. Whether 
the dissatisfaction of his leaders at this line of 
argument was intimated to him or no, we cannot 
venture to say—it was so rumored; but in a 
second speech, three weeks later (24th March), on 
the Irish Bill, he took a view of the subject more 
in accordance with the ministerial pretences, and 
tried to repair his former indiscreet sincerity by 
endeavoring to show—ingeniously enough, thoug! 
not very forcibly—that the proposed measures 
were not, as had been represented, revolutionary, 
but rather a renovation of the ancient principles 
of parliamentary representation. But this did not 
retrieve his reputation as a debater; it was, in 
fact, meant as a reply to a very able speech which 
Sir Robert Peel had delivered early in the debate 
on the English Bill, near a month before; the 
hearers remarked that it showed no great readiness 
or tact that it should not have been spoken pro re 
naté—in a more appropriate time and place than 
the debate on the Jrish Bill, with which it a 
peared to have no immediate connection ; and this 
defect was made more apparent by the promptitude, 
energy, and effect with which Sir Robert Peel 
immediately demolished the tardy and labored 
reply. Such, at least, was, according to our recol- 
lection, the general impression at the time ; and so, 
we think, the lord advocate himself must have felt, 
for he never after attempted, we believe, what 
could be called an oration. The part that he took 
in what might be thought his peculiar duty, the 
Scotch Reform Bill, was confined to circumstances 
wholly local, delivered in a short, dry, and some- 
what colloquial tone ; and on the few subsequent 
evenings when his office forced him to speak, he, 
we think, satisfied himself with saying no more 
than the occasion, generally very unimportant, 
seemed absolutely to require. In short, we must 
repeat—without any disparagement of his great 
intellectual accomplishments and powers—his par- 
liamentary career was a disappointment to his 
friends, and still more so, as we believe, to himself. 
In truth, it could hardly have been otherwise ; he 
came too late into Parliament, and it was his lot 
to arrive there at a moment of tumultuous, and to 
him uncongenial excitement, in which it would 
have required all the lessons of experience, all the 
sincerity of conviction, and all the energy of youth, 
to have made a distinguished figure. 

We have often thought of him, as Grattan said 
of his rival Flood—who brought.a splendid reputa- 
tion to St. Stephen’s Chapel, and lost it there— 
that *‘ he misjudged when he transferred himself 
to the British Senate, and forgot that he was a 
tree of the forest too old and too great to be trans- 
planted at fifty.’’ But the odds were still greater 
against the lord advocate. Mr. Flood and Mr. 
Grattan himself, though they came late into Eng- 
land, brought with them a long experience of par- 
liamentary habits and tactics ; but Mr. Jeffrey fad 
never been in Parliament—had not even had the 
advantage of frequent access to the gallery—and 
was in the fifty-eighth year of his age; and we 
might perhaps more reasonably wonder that he did 
so well, than that he did no better. We may add, 
finally, that—apart from oratorical success—his 
manners and deportment made him _ personally 
popular with the House, and even with his antago- 
nists ;—a rare felicity in such violent times. 
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If we had not been willing to avoid as far as 
possible matters of a disagreeable nature now 
generally forgotten, there were several points con- 
nected with this short parliamentary career on 
which the biographer’s expressions, but still more 
frequently his + ly might have tempted us to 
enlarge. We shall only suggest to Lord Cockburn, 
when he comes to revise his work, a little more 
caution with respect to the circumstances under 
which Jeffrey made his début. He had been elected 
for the Forfar burghs—but the election was instant- 
ly — against ; and when the case came 
before the House, no attempt whatever was hazard- 
ed in its defence. It is not easy to suppose that 
the Jord advocate had ever for a moment believed 
the election a tenable one ; it was, in fact, a most 
impudent fraud, and notoriously so; yet he did not 
hesitate to take his seat on the strength of it, and, 
so seated, delivered his greatest (or most preten- 
tious) speech of 4th March, 1831 ; but a subsequent 
speaker offering some few remarks on his lordshi ’s 
title to be a partaker in the debate, there ensued a 
general explosion of feeling, which must have been, 
and indood evidently was, very humiliating to the 
sensitive débutant. Within three weeks (28th 
March) the election was formally pronounced void ; 
but on the 12th April he reappeared as Lord Fitzwil- 
liam’s nominee for Malton—*‘ Fortunate Malton !”’ 
In that same month Parliament was dissolved, and 
Jeffrey was set up for Edinburgh. In what we 
have called his great speech, as has been already 
intimated, there was a good deal that savored of 
menace and intimidation; and this now bore its 
fruit. It was utterly impossible that he should 
have the slightest hope of coming in for unreformed 
Edinburgh—in short, the most lenient observer 
could hardly doubt that he, in standing for that 
constituency, foresaw clearly that the only result 
must be a formidable riot—a mob tumult in the 
service of the chief guardian of law and order in 
Scotland. The riot was (as is usual in that pro- 
verbially sober country) a very formidable one— 
and we should think the lord advocate could 
never have reflected on some of its consequences 
without the deepest pain. On this occasion he 
was returned both for Malton and for the Forfar 
burghs, but made his choice for the latter seat, 
and occupied it till, on the first general election 
under the Reform Bill, (1833,) he was at last re- 
turned for his native city—emancipated—forever, 
it would seem—from all conservative influences 
and tendencies. According to Lord Cockburn, his 
expenditure in these various elections within so 
short a time amounted to not under ten thousand 
pounds!!! 

A vacancy occurring on the Scotch Bench early 
in 1834, the advocate appears to have very prompt- 
ly made up his mind to quit this bustling scene, 
and took his place among the fifteen, by the honor- 
ary title of Lord Jeffrey. In this position he re- 
mained for the rest of his life—sixteen years; and 
he had not occupied it long before he was univer- 
sally recognized as fulfilling all its duties in a most 
creditable manner. That he ever displayed the 
resources of a very profound lawyer we do not 
know—nor does Lord Cockburn’s suggest that 
he did :—but his sagacity, candor, and firmness 
commanded caliatel exaibune. The only fault 
alleged was that—more especially when he had 
occasion or pretence for giving his views in a 


written form—he was apt to become profuse, and 
assumed too much the character of professor or 
But this (not uncommon) error was 


essayist. 
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necessarily counterbalanced in his instance bya 
rare exhibition of reasoning and rhetoric. 

We have at an earlier stage of this paper had 
occasion to give one specimen of the judge's style 
of thought and expression, in public, with reference 
to a political question. On the whole, his private 
correspondence seems in harmony with the sense 
and temper of that speech on the Muir obelisk— 
indicating how merely temporary and of expedience 
had been his alliance with the cause of political 
disturbance and subservience to mob-menace. We 
shall, however, content ourselves with transcribing 
part of one letter to his son-in-law, dated in No- 
vember, 1837, just when the Melbourne govern- 
ment, long before infirm and degraded, was shaking 
visibly under certain demonstrations of the Radi- 
cals :— 


Do write me what is expected. I fear the “ fierce 
democracy’’ of our constitution is now to be separated 
from its more emollient ingredients—-and presented 
in pure extract—as embodying its whole virtue. I 
have no such faith in Dr. Wakely as to taste a bit of 
it upon his recommendation. But Iam afraid many 
will be rash enough to make the experiment ; and 
who can answer for the danger? I wish somebody 
would write a good paper on the nature and degree 
of authority which is requisite for anything like a 
permanent government, and upon the plain danger 
of doing what might be right for a perfectly instructed 
society, for one just enough instructed to think itself 
fit for anything. I am. myself inclined to doubt, I 
own, whether any degree of instruction would make 
it safe to give equal political power to the large poor 
classes of a fully peopled country as to the smaller 
and more wealthy ; though the experience of America 
might encourage one as to this, if there were only a 
little more poverty, and a little more press of popula- 
tion, to test the experiment. Butweshall see. With 
us the change could not be peaceable, and I do not 
think could be made at all ; the chances being that 
we should pass at once from civil war to a canting 
military despotism. 


The judge seems to have suffered frequently 
during his Tater years from attacks of bronchitis ; 
and these more than once occasioned a retreat to 
the Isle of Wight, which he paints very charming- 
ly. Otherwise his course was smooth. He con- 
tinues as constant as ever in his epistolary devo- 
tions to the ‘‘ dear Julias”’ and ‘‘ gentle Matildas”’ 
—perhaps, indeed, were no dates given, some of 
the very last contributions to that budget might be 
the most liable to misconstruction. A mere 
stranger might be forgiven for pare | upon one of 
Lord Cockburn’s closing sheets, and asking whether 
after all his philosophical hero had not adopted in 
earnést the grand wish of Don Juan— 


not now, but only when a lad— 
That Womankind had but one rosy mouth, 
To kiss them all at once from North to South. 


In this matter, however, there is little change. 
What we should venture to particularize as the 
unmistakable symptom of senility is the total crit- 
ical indiscrimination of some of his later literary 
letters. | Never was such a revulsion from the 
habits of firm age—to say nothing of a sharp un- 
merciful youth. As if to atone for all earlier 
severities towards the great, he seems to hu 
every opportunity of actually prostrating himself 
before little people. He who had bragged of 
“ crushing”? Skiddaw, has learned to gaze with 
awe upon Brixton Rise. 

He appeared on the bench for the last time on 
Tuesday the 22d January, 1850, was next day 
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seized with a renewal of his old disorder, and died 
on Saturday the 26th—aged seventy-seven. He 
was followed to the grave by the universal respect 
and regret of Edinburgh, and all Scotland partici- 
pated in those feelings. 

His widow did not long survive him; she died 
in the ensuing May—leaving one daughter, Mrs. 
Empson, whose children, as we have seen, had 
much solaced the latter days of Craigcrook. It is 
understood (Lord Cockburn eschews such vulgar 
things) that Lord Jeffrey had accumulated (for a 
Scotch lawyer) a very considerable fortune. 

The Advocates have erected a statue of him in 
the Parliament House ; but, however well deserved 
that mark of their homage and pride—however 
conspicuous the part he had enh in society and 
in his profession—the world at large would have 
forgotten him, as it does so many a well-graced 
actor, almost as soon as he quitted the stage, ex- 
cept for the literary merits which first gave him a 
name. In estimating the value of his Articles, 
their fitness for the place in which they original 
appeared, and their permanent rank in the Englis 
library, are widely different questions. That those 
Contributions were eminently adapted for their 
primitive purpose is proved by the attention they 
excited and the popularity of the Review; that 
they must henceforward ——_ a lower position, 
may be inferred from the disappointment with 
which the public received in 1844 that selection to 
which he would himself finally have entrusted his 
fame. The generation that had been springing up 
since Jeffrey retired on his laurels entertained, no 
doubt, re expectations. The whole efful- 
gence of the ‘* Edinburgh Review” had gathered 
like a halo round the head of the veteran who con- 
ducted it in its most splendid era, and it was im- 
possible that any page, however luminous, could 
vindicate a renown made up of so many scattered 
rays. But where the anticipations were more 
moderate the result was much the same, and might 
have been predicted from a careful examination of 
the collection. The majority of his articles are 
strictly reviews, and not essays ; and if a work has 
dropped out of notice, the criticism must possess 
some extraordinary qualities of thought or style to 
maintain an interest of its own. He wrote also in 
his time numerous slight and hurried papers, and 
he entangled the trees of larger growth with too 
much of the underwood. The elaborate disserta- 
tions, again, are many of them upon subjects re- 
pulsive to the commonalty—upon political theories 
and the subtleties of metaphysics. These are large 
deductions—and not the whole of what remains 
would possess particular attractions for a public 
who prefer brilliant historical and biographical 
sketches, or light and humorous sallies, to the 
cleverest estimate of books about which all the 
world have long made up their minds. None of 
his articles, in truth, were conceived «and executed 
with a view to immortality. He would never have 
reprinted them of his own accord, and rated them 
below instead of above their value. He was quite 
satisfied with discussing the topics upon every 
tongue in a way to get the hearing of every ear 
about him :—and though he had no objection to 
live laborious days, we question if he had enough 
of that usual infirmity of noble minds to have re- 
signed his festive evenings with kindred spirits, or 
the soft interchange of ‘* candied courtesies” with 
bright-eyed dames, for the sake of prolonging in- 
definitely the echoes of applause. It was necessa- 
ry to explain why the stars shone brighter dis- 
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persod than now they are collected into the con- 

stellation Jeffrey :—but it is not the less certain | 
that his articles are remarkable productions, and it | 
is to them that posterity must always refer for | 
much of the ablest contemporary criticism upon | 
the numerous men of genius that arose in his day. 

‘The paper on Swift is by much his master-piece, and 

in the descending series there are several trifles such 

as every author ventures who lives pen in hand ; 

yet they have all the stamp of the same die, and, 

perhaps, no person who has written upon so many 

branches of knowledge, and at so many different 

stages of life, could be more justly characterized in 

a gencral description. 

‘or a keen speculator on the theory of composi- 
tion, he was rather heedless of the structure of his 
sentences. There is no appearance of his having 
aimed at any excellence in particular—and his 
— display no signal qualities of elegance or 
1armony ; nor did he more attempt in writing 
than in conversation t» condense his meaning into 
short and sparkling maxims. The few specimens 
of the kind seem to drop from him unconsciously. 
His images, without being over-abundant, are his 
principal ornaments and these—sometimes hack- 
neyed and commonplace, but oftener original and 
forcible—are thrown out in a way which shows 
them to have been part of the ordinary furniture 
of his mind, Altogether, he restricted his ambi- 
tion to writing such a free and masculine style as 
could be produced without much resting on his 
elbow. Lis materials for the purpose were almost 
unlimited, and he goes on amplifying his phrase- 
ology till his sense comes mufiled to the ear from 
the number of folds through which it passes. He 
begun by cultivating ‘ an oratorical style,’ with a 
view to public speaking; and though he allowed 
that it “ was totally improper for any other species 
of composition,” the tree retained to the last the 
bent of the twig. Lis favorite authors were those 
who indulged in a copious rhetoric, and how faintly 
he relished a chaster manner is evident from his 
criticism on Swift and his contemporaries. There 
are men who show their sengany of language by 
taking a survey of all the ——- le terms, select- 
ing the fittest, and rigorously excluding the rest. 
Jeffrey's memory appeared to range the dictionary 
from A to Z, and he had not the self-denial to spare 
his readers the redundance which delighted him- 
self. His overflowing diction, in short, was his 
weakness as often as his strength. 

Horner remarked, in 1808, that while his matter 
evinced a maturer understanding, his style had 
suffered much from the hurry of his operations. 
“Some of his best-thought passages about Mr. 
Fox,”’ said that friendly but honest critic, ‘‘ are 
expressed with a clumsiness that surprised me.” 
Connoisseurs could hardly have shared the delusion, 
which Ilorner imputes to the world at large, of 
supposing that Jefirey elaborated his articles with 
overwhelining anxiety, any more than they would 
have suspected a sloven of bestowing upon his toilet 
the care of a Brummell. Ile was not more punc- 
tilious about the substance than the form. His 
collection of books was miserably seanty—it gave 
him no concern if a set was broken into odd 
volumes—and his lucubrations for the press fured 
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much the same with his private reading. He | 
rarely strained after materials which lay beyond | 


the easy reach of his arm. An acute and thought- 
ful man, stored with knowledge of what was past 





and passing, had quite — to tell ; and, for 
Editor Jeffrey to have wasted his energies in a 
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curious solicitude for minute perfection, would 
have been impoverishing the whole for the enrich- 
ment of a part. As he was utterly above the 
paltry ene of affecting research, his con- 
fessions in the Review of superficial preparation 
are full and frequent. He apologizes bir the im- 
perfection of criticism because he writes from im- 
perfect recollections ; for the inaccuracy of pas- 
sages translated from the French, because he was 
too indolent to correct the blunders ; and for not 
giving extracts from a book, because he had unhap- 
pily mislaid his copy. There is something engag- 
ing in this scorn of false pretension, and it 
pervaded every portion of Jeffrey’s character. 

He was a master of fence, dexterows in parry- 
ing and returning the thrust of his adversary ; and, 
what does not always happen with subtle dispu- 
tants upon a petty scale, he conducted a larger 
argument with distinguished ingenuity. Lord 
Cockburn says he was adroit in arraying scientific 
proofs, and refers, fur one example, to the essay in 
which he claims for Mr. Clerk of Eldin (father of 
John the Grim) the invention of the manceuvre 
for breaking the encmy’s line—and here, we must 
allow, it is next to impossible to resist the art of 
the advocate, notwithstanding that his conclusion ia 
Y the best judges pronounced wholly erroneous. 
iow such art, especially the air of candor, must 
have tuld with juries, we can readily understand. 
Along with a specimen of his skill, where he, we 
suppose, was wrong, should be mentioned a couple 
of papers upon vaccination, in which he was clearly 
right. Some practitioners had the hardihood to 
assert, and thousands had the folly to believe, that 
vaccination aggravated instead of preventing the 
small-pox, eng-ndered new and frightful diseases, 
and adulterated the noble nature of man with the 
baser properties of beasts. One Dr. Moseley 
alleged that the skin of certain children had turned 
in consequence to hairy hides, and that young 
Christians began to butt and bellow like bulls. It 
is hard to say whether we should marvel most at 
the forwardness of the ignorant to become the 
dupes of imposture, or at the scepticism with which 
they regard any rational discovery. Jeffrey 
plunged into the contest, attracted to it by his 
fondness for medical speculations, disposed of the 
popular prejudices—plausible or © preposterous— 
with his usual dexterity ; and, by the influence of 
the Edinburgh Review, when its credit was highest, 
did more than all the pamphlets of all the doctors 
to — an end to the panic. 

But his chief renown was as a critic. THis prin- 
cipal excellence in this department was his power 
of seizing and delineating the prominent features 
of a book. Of those refined observations of which 
nobody has thought, and of which everybody sees 
the justice the moment they are uttered, he has 
not, we believe, many—but he has a great faculty 
of selecting the characteristics which would have 
been felt by cultivated minds, and of giving them 
full and perspicuous expression. Even where he 
magnifies defects, and leaves beauties in the 
shade, his portraits preserve the likeness, though 
it may be the likeness of a caricature. ‘The art 
must be difficult, for it is rare—and Jeffrey has not 
been surpassed in it. In the preface, however, 
to his Collection, he calls ** pronouncing on the 
mere literary merits of works a humble task,”’ 
and prides himself most for attempting * to go 
deeply into the principles on which his judgments 
were rested.”” A careful examination of his vol 


umes, with every desire to agree with him, has 
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eonvinced us that he must be numbered among 
the many authors who would wear their shoe upon 
their head. He has nothing of the kind that is pro- 
found, very little that is ingenious, and much that 
belongs exclusively to the Scotch art of philosophiz- 
ing truisms. His rules, drawn from particular 
cases, were often falsified by experience. The 
wayward geniuses of the age broke through his 
barriers, and involved him in repeated contradic- 
tions. In his article upon the Vision of Don 
Roderick, he laid down reasons why it was impos- 
stble to produce successful poetry on a recent vic- 
tory ; and when Byron sent forth his stanzas on 
Waterloo, Jeffrey admitted that the impossibility 
had been performed. He cautions Mr. Morehead, 
in 1813, that the poet, to be worthy of his calling, 
must allow “ no visions of critics or posterity to 
come across him ;” and he emphatically warns 
Wordsworth, per contra, in 1814, that it is essen- 
tial that the inspirations of genius should ‘ be 
tempered by an occasional reference to what will 
he thought of them by the ultimate dispensers of 
glory.”” Others of his maxims seem purely arbi- 
trary, and were immediately overruled by the 
public voice. He weleomed the poachers and 
smugglers of Crabbe, but he wanted to outlaw the 
freebooters of Scott. He could searcely, he said, 
‘help regretting that the feuds of border chief- 
tains should have monopolized as much poetry as 
might have served to immortalize the whole baron- 
age of the empire.” Nobody knew better than 
Jeffrey that men are not picturesque in proportion 
to their rank, and that the savage glens and ban- 
dits of Salvator were at least as worthy of the pencil 
as the high-dressed grounds and groups of Watteau. 
The same sort of prejudice against investing par- 
ticular classes with an atmosphere of poetry is 
curiously shown in a little episodical dissertation 
on some stanzas of Wordsworth, concerning one 
Matthew, whose calling—as appears from two or 
three lines of prose prefixed—was that of a school- 
master. ‘* By what traits,’”’ breaks forth Jeffrey, 
‘¢is this worthy old gentleman delineated by the 
new poet? No pedantry—no innocent vanity of 
learning—no mixture of indulgence with the pride 
of power, and of poverty with the consciousness of 
rare acquirements. Every feature which belongs 
to the situation or marks the character in common 
apprehension is scornfully discarded by Mr. Words- 
worth.”? Certainly there are no allusions to 
Matthew's profession in the verses, but because 
Wordsworth had needlessly let out that his hero 
was a schoolmaster, Jeffrey will not allow him the 
feelings ofa man. He is not to laugh and cry like 
other people, which is all he does in the poem ; 
he can only be wage ge to be pedantic and self-im- 
portant, according to an outworn satirical type of 
the critic's adoption. The tendency throughout 
of Jefirey’s principles was to put a yoke upon the 
neck of genius; but, like the wild squadron in 
Mazeppa, “the steeds rushed on in plunging 
pride,’ and were not to be persuaded that it was 
for their good to be saddled and bridled, even by 
the dapperest of grooms, 

The protracted war with the Lake Poets was 
commenced in the very first number of the Edin- 
burgh Review. In an article upon Thalaba he 
denounced Wordsworth’s poem for puerile 
phraseology and sentimental rustics, and Southey 
was classed among the minor offenders in the same 
school. The Rydal Bard, it must be confessed, 
gave a good deal of provocation both by the lofti- 
ness of all his pretensions and the lowliness of 
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many of his strains. The more Jeffrey endeavored 
to abase him, the more he seemed determined to 
exalt himself; and this again reacted — the 
critic, who felt—in the language of Campbell— 


Proud bird of the mountain, thy plume shall be torn. 


But he is not to be justified upon any plea. The 
article on the Excursion, contemptuous as much of 
it is, is the only one in which Mr. Wordsworth is 
not treated rather as a driveller than as a great and 
original poet. Nor do the essays devoted to the 
late Laureate’s works afford the sole ground of 
compiaint. When other poets came before his 
chair he was constantly travelling out of the record 
to pass sentence anew upon his standing delin- 
quent. To hear the wolf of the Edinburgh Review, 
it might be supposed that the lamb of the Lakes 
was bleating in every path and troubling every 
stream. If Wordsworth, too, sometimes chose to 
appear before the public in a tattered garment in- 
stead of royal robes, Jeffrey, on the other hand, 
attempted to make a rent where none existed. To 
quote a single instance—the ‘* Churchyard”’ in the 
Excursion has been held by the majority of the 
poet’s admirers to be the gem of the piece; and 
nobody, adinirer or not, could consider Jeffrey’s 
summary to be an honest description of that solemn 
descant :— 


The sixth book contains a choice obituary, or charac- 
teristic account of several of the persons who lie buried 
before this group of moralizers:—an unsuccessful 
lover, who had found consolation in natural history—a 
miner who worked on for twenty years, in despite of 
universal ridicule, and at last found the vein he had 
expected—two political enemies reconciled in old age 
to each other—an old female miser—a seduced damsel 
—and two widowers, one who had devoted himself to 
the education of his daughters, and one who had pre- 
ferred marrying a prudent, middle-aged woman to 
take care of them. 


When Jeffrey in his old age revised his Essays, 
and arrived at ‘the miner who worked on for 
twenty years, in despite of universal ridicule, 
and at last found the vein he had expected,” he 
could “1 | have avoided thinking of himself and 
the poet. He then apologized in a note for his 
past asperities, but it was solely the style and tone 
which he regretted, and he still maintained that 
in substance he had neither been too liberal of 
censure nor too sparing of praise. He takes the 
utmost pains to guard against the idea that he has 
changed his opinions, and expressly asserts that he 
is ‘as far as possible from intending a retracta- 
tion.”’ ‘The limitations of his language have heen 
generally overlooked, and in the last few years it 
has been a hundred times repeated that he had 
ended in doing homage to the Lake school of 
poetry. His homage was simply to declare that he 
would repeat the same sentiments in softer terms. 
With these convictions it was impossible for him 
to have done justice to Wordsworth ; it would have 
signified little although his censures had been 
written in milk instead of in vinegar. 

If Jeffrey's taste in poetry was not universal, it 
was that of a highly accomplished man ; and, from. 
his intense love of nature, and from the warmth 
of his affections, we should have guessed that it 
excited in no one a more ardent glow. Yet much 
in his articles would lead to an opposite conclusion, 
and induce us to suppose that his poetical sym- 
pathies were fur from deep. It is difficult to un- 
derstand how any one why felt the full power of 
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verse could have | ome some of his prose and | their aggregate they were important, and the eap- 
prosic analyses of poems, Where he wished to | tiousness of the editor begot an idea of malevyo- 
he satirical, it is intelligible that his version of the | lence which the publication of his Life must en- 
story should be burlesque ; but where his admira- | tirely dispel. Except when heated by conflict, 
tion was highest, it is strange how he degrades | nothing approaching to malice ever governed his 
the most graceful incidents by an almost farcical | pen; and he was conspicuous for the generosity 
narration. A plot without the enchantment of | which would confess an error and repair a wrong. 
details, metre, imagery, and language, is at best a | He gave many proofs of it during his actual editor- 
stalk stripped of its leaves and flowers. Jeffrey, not ship, and his harshness, after all, has perhaps 
content with its native bareness, twisted it into fan- | been over-stated. It was certainly not his habit 
tastic and ludicrous shapes. ‘I laugh,”’ he wrote | to look at authors upon their sunny side, but he 
to Horner, and it was with reference to poetry, | did ample justice to Byron, Campbell, and Crabbe ; 
‘at almost everything I admire ;’’ and he con- | he was among the warmest admirers of the Wa- 
sidered that his serious friend had yet to learn | verley novels; he awarded praise and blame in a 
that whatever had a praiseworthy, had also “a fair proportion to many occupants of the lower 
deridable, aspect.”” His derisive art, often misap- | benches, and some with whom he dealt in a sum- 
plied, was not seldom, to counterbalance, em- | mary way well deserved what they got. The same 
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ployed with just and telling effect ; for he was no 
contemptible master of that dry humor which con- 
sists in showing the intrinsic absurdity of fables 
and arguments, by merely reducing them to their 
simplest elements. He was prone, however, to 
carry on the jest till it ceased to amuse. He 
wanted a monitor to whisper in his ear, 
And let it fairly now suffice— 
The gambol has been shown. 
The charge of sweeping condemnation was not 
confined to the treatment of certain schools of 
try. There was a disposition to look upon the 
whole tribe of authors as game for critics, and the 
excitement of the sport, and the amusement which, 
for a while, it afforded the 
temptations. In an article, of the year 1814, on 
Hogg’s ‘* Queen’s Wake,” Jeffrey defended the 
severity of his Journal on the graver plea that it 
was of greater consequence to point out faults than 


sublic, were strong 


| public which complained that he had not used his 
faculties meekly, showed, by the estimation in 
which they held him, that he was considered on 
|the whole to have used them well. The worst 
| effets of the supercilious system were to be found, 
|as always, in the followers and not in the chiefs, 
The Sydney Smiths and Jeffreys in their duellos 
usually fought with the gentleman's weapon—the 
keen and glittering sword ; the mob of imitators, 
who wanted their skill, were reduced to the arts 
| of vulgar violence, and fought with their fists. To 
be insolent, flippant, and abusive, is in the power of 
| everybody who will stoop to it; critical sagacity, 
| dignified rebuke, polished satire, and radiant hu- 
|mor are not socommon. Many of “ the journey- 
|men’’ were unable to distinguish the difference, 
'and mistook asperity for sarcasm, and pertness for 
wit. Horner told Jeffrey, in 1808, ‘ that nobody 
else had written a sentence of literature that could 
be endured,’’ and unquestionably the early liter- 














beautics. In advanced years, when he could look 
back upon his contests with the feelings of a by- 
stander, he confessed to many “ excesses of party | rs . - : 

. : - . 4 was impossible essentiall 
zeal, overweening confidence, ; and intemperate | prin, wi droll - aie loca Bao res — si — 
blame,”’’ and refused to re-publish the specimens | “"* lag tere ee et eae 
ai tin eotieiaes ht Shas wen cnel deine to | up from his root. The singularity, however, is not 
Role ganmee = ho wie te er else the editor | the mistakes, for they must always be commit- 
arsed Hage ag mage is he ns lit the bl “4 I se ted. The exceptional fact is the wonderful success 
mrSny mass, He was sure fo Aw Be wot. ante | which crowned a vast undertaking through the 
mingled with his strokes of vivacity and acumen— sc cines amiiailiaiiiien at dane: Ghiiitaes aad eal tli 
many of them excellent—are occasional objections | in ge Joffre i wash ty Ge tin 
80 frivolous and vexatious that it is impossible to | Sata ~aeb enean a his aiid an. hhh 
read them without a smile. He attacked the au- | "TS . . af ~ > 

ee tans Pa 1. | are the smallest portion of his labors—and it is a 
thor of Anastasius, in 1807, for publishing a book | : : : ne ag 

F — | monument of which—in spite of all the streaks in 

on Household Furniture, a study which Jeffrey | id; seilingandes ate tell Hai Une ened 
averred to be only proper ‘‘ for slaves and foreign- 8 — 
ers’’ at a crisis when ‘‘ every male creature in the 
country was occupied with its politics and its dan- 
gers.’’ To demand a suspension of the arts of 
civilized life from the dread cf invasion was a sorry 
compliment to English self-possession, but if it 
was indeed a want of patriotism in Mr. Hope to 
print a book upon furniture—which he might | reas 
easily have done without neglecting his drill—it Sweer Flowers ! what do ye here? Ye bring gay dyes 
was little better in Ensign Jeffrey to spend his | Ls mA — —. feng inden 
time in reading and reviewing it. Bentley onl» apy one ay - er } Merger: nye 
Indian Astronomy, and Willdenow’s Specics Plan- | Decay 38 Spreading mists 0 er these weak cyes. 


. ‘ . le k of sunny fields, of radiant skies 
wm. } hich are discussed with exceeding | »& 8Pe™ ‘ Is, i 
tarum, both of which are discussed with exceeding | vy teed a scatter 1 deli ; 


satisfaction in the same number, would have been | Ah me! with grief my pent-up heart doth swell, 
uite as useless in assisting to drive back the | pinin g for Nature and her sympathies. 
rench to the sea. Any difference there might he | But blessings on your heads ! for His dear sake 
was in favor of Mr. Hope. His furniture, which | That wove your gleaming robes—the Good, the 
was associated with the comforts of home, would | Just— 
have been a stronger motive to expel the intruders | Whose thrilling voice the icy fetters brake 
than cogitating the Indian notions of the stars and | Of your earth-prisons. He will take in trust 
Mr. Willdenow’s classification of weeds. Our worn-out bodies, and will one day make 
These, taken separately, are trivial items, but in | A resurrection of the silent dust. 





ary articles are more remarkable for their coarse- 
ness than their criticism. The editor might prune 
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TuERE was a time when the progress of explora- 
tion in Africa excited great and peculiar interest 
in this country. The names of Mungo Park, of 
Denham and Clapperton, of the Landers, and 
other adventurous travellers in that part of the 
world, were familiar to all readers, and the succes- 
sive attempts to penetrate the interior of that 
mysterious continent became almost as much 
matters of national concern as have since been the 
meg of the Arctic explorers. But the un- 
vappy fate which befell almost every one of those 
African travellers had, at last, the natural effect 
of casting a gloom over the whole subject, and 
chilling the public interest in such apparently 
useless and constantly disastrous undertakings. 
The unfortunate Niger expedition confirmed this 
unfavorable impression, and converted indifference 
into aversion. 

Just now, however, some little of the interest 
which prevailed twenty or thirty years ago seems 
to be reviving. Recent intelligence relative to 
various matters has excited at least curiosity, and 
perhaps some stronger feelings. We have had 
accounts of the gradual extirpation of the detesta- 
ble slave-trade—a consummation which had long 
been rather wished for than expected; of the 
existence, near the eastern coast, of magnificent 
mountains, capped with eternal snow, in the cen- 
tre of the torrid zone ; of the foundation and rapid 
growth of a semi-Christian town—the now cele- 
brated Abbeokouta—near the Guinea coast, peo- 
pled in part by emigrants from Sierra Leone ; and, 
finally, of the discovery of fresh-water lakes, great 
rivers, and unknown tribes in the interior of South 
Africa, midway between the Cape and the equa- 
tor. 

The last-mentioned intelligence seems to have 
excited the most interest, owing, doubtless, to the 
circumstance that the region in which these dis- 
coverics were made, borders on an important 
British dependency, and is likely to be speedily 
brought under some species of British influence. 
Where our daring and indefatigable explorers have 
pioneered the way the missionary will soon follow 
on his errand of good-will, and the trader on his 
mission of civilization. The ponderous South 
African wagon has already been driven three 
hundred miles beyond the southern tropic. Should 
the country still farther to the north be found prac- 
ticable for such conveyances, it is by no means un- 
likely that the southern slopes of the snow-crowned 
mountains of Ethiopia will, in a few years hence, 
resound to the crack of the Hottentot driver's 
whip, and to the creaking of wheels which will 
have rolled a distance of four thousand miles from 
the Cape. 

It is singular that, although the discovery of the 
great South African lake, known as lake Mampoor, 
or Ngami, was made nearly three years ago, no 
complete account of the journey of exploration, 
and no detailed description of the country, have 
yet been published. In the exploring party were 
three persons, from any one of whom a book might 
fairly have been expected. One—who planned 
the journey—was an intelligent missionary, and 
the other two were English gentlemen, who had 
come out for the express purpose of joining him in 
the enterprise. They took with them  sketch- 
books, a camera-lucida, astronomical instruments, 
and all the usual book-making apparatus deemed 
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requisite in such cases. The subject was a highly 
interesting one, and the work would doubtless have 
been in great request. However, it has not been 
forthcoming, and all that the public yet know of 
the journey has been gathered from newspaper 
statements, letters to the London Missionary 
Society and the Royal Geographical Society, and 
other such brief and unsatisfactory summaries, 
Possibly each of the travellers has heen modestly 
waiting for the others to publish. However that 
may be, the result is, that while we have had 
during the past two years a considerable number 
of works of travel, giving accurate descriptions of 
Paris, Rome, New York, and other tolerably well- 
known localities, we can get no particular account 
of the newly-discovered South African lake, and 
the region and people round about it. 

What little is known on the subject is, however, 
of a nature calculated to awaken no small interest. 
To understand the narrative fully, it is necessary 
to keep in mind that the southern portion of the 
African continent bears in some respects a great 
similarity to the northern. The Cape colony is, 
in its natural features, not unlike the coast region 
of Barbary. Natal, though without a Nile, cor- 
responds to Egypt, both in situation and in fertil- 
ity, yielding, like that country, the corn of the 
temperate zone, and the cotton and sugar-cane of 
the tropical regions. Finally, beyond this habita- 
ble belt of country there stretches a great desert, 
like that of Sahara, separating the littoral region 
from the hitherto unknown interior. This south- 
ern desert is known by the native name of Kali- 
hari, or, as it is spelt in some maps, Kalagari. In 
some parts it has never yet, so faras is known, 
been traversed by human foot. In others, a few 
springs or reservoirs of rain-water, scattered at 
wide distances, enable the natives at certain sea- 
sons to find their way through it. The Kalihari, 
however, does not extend across the entire conti- 
nent. Beginning on the west coast, near Walwich 
Bay, it stretches eastward nearly a thousand 
miles; but there the utter sterility gradually 
ceases at about four hundred miles from the east- 
ern coast. The breadth of this desert, from north 
to south, varies from two to four hundred miles. 

Near the southern border of the desert, in about 
the twenty-fifth degree of south latitude, Dr. Liv- 
ingston, an inteiligent and energetic missionary 
of the London Society, established a station ata 
(eg eatled Kolobeng, a few years ago, with the 

ope of making it a starting-point for farther pro; 
ress into the unknown country to the northward, 
The great obstacle in the way was the desert. A 
direct passage across it, from ee to the 
north-west, in which direction the great lake was 
reported by the natives to lie, was found to be 
impracticable. A large party of. that half-caste 
and semi-civilized people, the Griquas, with about 
thirty wagons, twice attempted to penetrate this 
desert, and were each time compelled by want of 
water to return. Dr. Livingston, however, be- 
lieved that it could be possible, by taking a cireu- 
itous route, to pass round the eastern edge of the 
desert, and thus, as it were, to “‘ turn’’ the obstruc- 
tion which could not be overcome by a direct 
attack. In making this attempt, he had the 
good fortune to gain the codperation of two 
experienced travellers, Messrs. Murray and Oswell, 
who furnished the largest part of the requisite 
outfit. The whole party, with their wagons and 
native attendants, left Kolobeng on the Ist June, 
1850. Taking a course, first to the north-east, 
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then to the north, and, finally, when they had 
passed the desert to the north-west, they at length 
came upon * a magnificent river,” which led them 
westward to the lake. From Kolobeng to the 
river they had travelled about three hundred 
miles, and they followed the windings of the 
stream for an equal distance before reaching the 
lake ; the whole journey of 600 miles occupying 
about two months. The lake was found to be 
about seventy miles in length, from east to west, 
by apparently about half that breadth from north 
to south. The Zonga River, which flowed from 
the lake towards the east, varied in width from 
fifty to a hundred yards. When the discovery of 
so large a river, which had been traced for 300 
miles, was first made known, there was not a little 
speculation concerning the point at which it prob- 
ably disembogued into the Indian Ocean. Some 
supposed that it flowed into Delagoa Bay. Others 
joined it to the Zambese, the great river of Quilli- 
mane. The result proved how little is yet known 
of the physical peculiarities of South Africa. The 
Zonga River has since been traced still farther to 
the eastward, and is found to dwindle gradually as 
it flows onward, until at length it disappears in a 
marsh. 

The shores of the lake and the banks of the river 
were found to be inhabited by tribes of fishermen, 
who called themselves, with true barbarian magnil- 

uence, ‘* Bayeiye,”” meaning emphatically men, 
‘Their complexion,’’ writes Dr. Livingston, ‘is 
darker than that of the Bechuanas ; and of three 


hundred words I collected of their language, only | 


twenty-one bear any resemblance to Sichuana., 
They paddle along the rivers and lake in canoes, hol- 
lowed out of the trunks of single trees, take fish in 
nets made of a reed which abounds on the banks, 
and kill hippopotami with harpoons attached to the 
ropes. We greatly admired (he adds) the frank, 
manly bearing of these inland sailors.” 

The explorers were unable to pursue their jour- 
ney farther to the northward, as they had intend- 
ed; but they learned that two or three great 
rivers flowed from the north into the lake and the 
Zong, and that these rivers had periodical rises, 
which, from the clear and cold water they brought 
down, seemed to be caused by the melting of 
snow. ‘The lake itself was found to be about 2000 
feet above the level of the sea (water boiling there 
at 2074 deg. Fahr.), and the air in the winter 
month of August was piercingly cold. ‘Ten days’ 
journey to the north-east, they were informed, 
would bring them to the country of a Bechuana, 
chief, named Sebetuané, well known to the native 
chief of Kolobeng, and described by him as a 
—— but magnanimous conqueror. It was to 

is tribe that the party had purposed to direct 
their course from the lake, but the obstacles on 
this occasion were found to be insurmountable ; 
and on the 10th of October, after an absence of a 
little more than four months, they returned to 
Kolobeng. 

When this discovery of the long-talked-of lake 
was announced to the public, it caused a consider- 
able sensation. The colonial government sent a 
long despatch on the subject to the home govern- 
ment, asking what was to be done about it; and 
the home government replied by a despatch of 
equal length, prescribing the method by which the 
natives about the lake might be taught the advan- 
- of civilized institutions, and how best to 
defend themselves against the ‘* emigrant boors.”’ 
Happily, the last-mentioned instructions were not 
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required. The emigrant boors, whose settlement 
is not very far from Kolobeng, sent a deputation 
of farmers to the lake to examine the new country 
and ascertain what could be made of it. The 
report of those experienced commissioners was 
unfavorable. They looked at the marshes, ready 
to exhale fever’ in summer—at the dried earth, 
sending forth clouds of dust in winter—at the 
poor but hardy inhabitants—and at the desert 
intervening between them and the colony; and 
returning, they announced in a brief but decisive 
report that the new country was ‘no land for 
Christian men.” 

Dr. Livingston, however, thought otherwise. 
In the following year he again visited the River 
Zonga, with the intention of crossing it, and 
ascending one of its tributaries until he reached 
the country of Sehetuané. But it was then the 
month of April, when the rivers and lake were 
low, and when the malaria arising from their 
marshy shores was most virulent. Some of his 
attendants fell sick. Two individuals of another 
party, who about the same time reached the lake, 
died of the fever. Dr. Livingston was reluctantly 
compelled to return home, but with the determina- 
tion of repeating’ his attempt at a more favorable 
season. ‘The fuct.’”’? he observes, “that the 
Zonga is connected with large rivers coming from 
the north, awakens emotions in my mind which 
make the discovery of the lake dwindle out of 
sight. It opens the prospect of a highway, capa- 
ble of being quickly traversed by boats, to a large 
section of well-peopled territory. The hopes 
which that prospect inspires fur the benighted 
inhabitants might, if uttered, call forth the charge 
of enthusiasm. ’’ 

Last year, happily, this zealous and indefatiga- 
ble missionary was enabled to accomplish his pur- 

se in a very satisfactory manner. Once more, 
in company with his former fellow-traveller, Mr. 
Oswell, Dr. Livingston set out from Kolobeng, 
and crossed the Zonga ata point nearly north of 
that station. From this ford they continued on in 
the same direction for several days, at first over a 

arched and desert region, until they reached at 
ength the more fertile territories of the chief, 
Sebetuané. This chief had heard of their previous 
unsuccessful attempts, and evinced a great anxiety 
to open the way for the travellers, whom he sup- 
posed to be English traders. Lie not only sent 
men in search of them along the Zonga, but made 
considerable presents of cattle to different chiefs, 
with the request that they would render the travel- 
lers every assistance. Finally, he came himself 
three hundred miles southward to meet them on the 
southern limit of his territories, and seemed over- 
joyed when they arrived. Ile remarked that their 
cattle had been bitten by the ‘ ésetse,’’ or venomous 
fly, and would certainly die. ‘* But never mind,” 
he added, “I have plenty, and will give you as 
many as you need.”’ 

Unfortunately, this friendly and intelligent chief, 
whose favor and assistance would have been of so 
much advantage to future travellers, was seized 
with illness, and died a few days after the arrival 
of the party. lis daughter, who succeeded him 
in the chieftainship, evinced an equally good dis- 
position ; but being in childbed at a distant town, 
she could do no more than send the chief next to 
herself in authority to protect the travellers. The 
latter had now full liberty to proceed wherever 
they wished to go. Finding that they could not 


then take the wagons any further on, they pur- 
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sued their journey on horseback about a hundred 
miles towards the north-east, until they came, in 
latitude seventeen degrees twenty-eiglit minutes 
south, to a great river, called variously the Sesheke 
or Barotse. and reputed to be the largest in that 
part of the country. They learned from the natives 
that, at ‘*a month’s distance” farther down, this 
river was joined by a large affluent, and that the 
united stream was then known as the Zambesa or 
Zambesi. This river, they were informed, had 
recently been ascended a light-colored and 
straight-haired traders, who purchased boys and 
young men for slaves, giving muskets, cloths and 
other merchandise in exchange. There can be no 
reasonable doubt that this river is the well-known 
Zambese, the principal stream of Western Africa, 
flowing into the sea at Quillimane. 

At the point where the travellers reached the 
Sesheke, which must have been at least 800 miles 
from the sea, it was from 300 to 500 feet in 
breadth, and ‘ of considerable depth.’’ The exact 
depth of this river was apparently not ascertained ; 
but a smaller stream in its vicinity, the ** Chobe,”’ 
was sounded, and found to have ‘‘ a regular depth 
of fifteen feet on the side to which the water 
swung, and of twelve feet on the calm side.’’ The 
Sesheke had been ascended by some natives of the 
Makololo tribe (Sebetuané’s people) for a distance 
of at least 400 miles, their course being usually to 
the northward, or,as they expressed it, ‘* the sun 
rose upon one check and set upon the other.” But 
some, in drawing ‘* maps”’ for the travellers, gave 
it a little westing. It is stated to abound in alli- 

tors and hippopotami. Above the town of 

sheke, a series of rapids obliged the boatmen to 
drag the canocs f.r some distance along the shore ; 
while, at about eight miles below that town, a 
large waterfall was reported to exist, the spray 
and noise of which had gained for it the expressive 
name of ‘* Mosi-oatunya,” or the ‘* smoke-sound- 
ing.”’ ‘The mist ascending from this cataract was 
said to be visible ten miles off. At these falls the 
river is narrewed between rocks and hills, but 
immediately below them the channel broadens 
again. 

The most interesting part of Dr. Livingston's 
narrative is his description of the singular region 
which the explorers had now traversed, for the 
first time, on their journey from the Zonga to the 
Zambese. According to this description, the vast 
territory in the interior of South Africa now oc- 
cupied hy the people of the late chief Sebetuané, is 
one of the most extraordinary countries on the 
face of the globe. Nothing like it exists, so far as 
our knowledge extends, in any other part of the 
world. An immense plateau, elevated far above 
the sea, stretches for hundreds of miles in ‘a 
dead level,’’ not interrupted by the smallest hillock. 
Through this immense plain, many wide and deep 
rivers, flowing from the north and north-west, roll 
large volumes of water towards the south and the 
east. The land to a great distance on each side of 
these rivers is in many places saturated with water, 
forming extensive swamps or bogs, through which, 
as the travellers found, oxen could not pass. The 
higher lands, on which the inhabitants build their 
towns, plant their crops, and pasture their cattle, 
are elevated but a few feet above the surrounding 
level. The rivers overflow their banks annually, 
and the waters spread over all but these elevated 
tracts, creating, as in the inundations of Egypt, a 
vast lake, in the midst of which the inhabited por- 
tions of land appear like islands. ‘‘ The numerous 
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branches given off by each of the rivers,’’ sa 
Dr. Livingston, ‘* and the annual overflow of the 
country, explain the reports we had previously 
heard of ‘ /nokanoka’ (rivers upon rivers), and 
‘large waters’ with numerous islands in them. 
The Chobe must rise at least ten feet in perpen- 
dicular height hefore it can reach the dykes, built 
for catching fish, situated about a mile from its 
hanks; and the Sesheke must rise fifteen or 
twenty feet before it overflows its banks; yet Mr. 
Oswell and I saw unmistakable evidence of that 
overflow reaching about fifteen miles out. , We 
were fortunate in visiting the country at the end 
of a remarkably dry year, but even then the amount 
of zigzag necessary to avoid the numerous branches 
of the rivers, the swamps, and parts infested by 
the ‘ ¢setse,’ would have frittered away the only 
season in which further progress hy means of wag- 
ons would have been practicable. As the people 
traverse the country in every direction in their 
canoes, and even visit their gardens in them, a 
boat may be indispensable in the equipment of 
future travellers.” 

Yet the soil of this extraordinary region seemed 
to be fruitful. The inhabitants raised large cro 
of native corn, sugar-cane, sweet potatoes, ** earth- 
nuts,”’ and other esculents. In parts not under 
cultivation, the country was covered with rank, 
coarse grass ; but many large and beautiful trees 
adorned the landscape, among which the enormous 
haobab, or adansonia, reared its huge trunk and 
gigantic arms, making the others appear by con- 
trast like bushes below it. The natives were 
numerous, and seemed to be in no want of food. 
The Makalolo, who are the dominant people, are 
recent intruders into this part of the country. ‘They 
formed originally one of those hordes of Mantatees 
which, about thirty years ago, devastated the 
country along the northern frontier of the Cape 
colony. Driven back by the Grikuas, in 1834, they 
retreated towards the north, and, after many 
wanderings, found their way to the banks of the 
Sesheke, where they at last established themselves, 
subduing, but not exterminating, the former pos- 
sessors. These conquerors speak the Sichuana 
tongue, the same that is spoken by the tribes in 
the neighborhood of the Cape colony, among whom 
Dr. Livingston and other English missionarics have 
been for many years resident. ‘* The providence 
of God,” exclaims the zealous doctor, ‘* has pre- 

ared the way for us; for wherever we went, we 
vund the Sichuana—into which the Bible is near- 
ly all translated—in common use.” It is ‘ the 
court language’’ of the interior. 

The indigenous tribes are a race of darker com- 
plexion than the Makololo, and speak dialects 
which, though radically of the same stock with the 
Sichuana, differ yet so widely from it as not to be 
intelligible to those who only speak the latter 
tongue. These black aborigines seem to be in 
many respects superior to the conquering race. 
‘*The Barotse,”’ we are told, ‘‘ are very ingenious 
in basket-making and woodwork generally.. The 
Banyeti are excellent smiths, making ox and sheep 
bells, spears, knives, needles, and hoes of superior 
workmanship. Iron abounds in this country, and 
of excellent quality—they extract it from the ore ; 
and they are famed as canoe-builders. Abundance 
of a fine, light, but strong wood, called molompi, 
enables them to excel in this branch of industry. 
Other tribes are famed for their skill in pottery. 
Their country yields abundance of native corn, 
&e.; and though their upper extremities and chests 
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are largely developed, they seem never to have 
been much addicted to war. They seem always to 
have trusted to the defences which their deep 
reedy rivers afford.”’ 

But perhaps the most important circumstance 
connected with the present condition of these tribes 
is tlie fact, that the slave-trade only found its way 
to their country in the year 1850,a few months 
befure the English travellers came among them. 
Strange to say, this trade commenced at the same 
time from both coasts of the continent. From the 
west it was carried on through the medium of 
another African tribe, the Mambari, who dwell in 
the vicinity of the sea-coast. A party of them came 
to Sebetuané, bringing great quantities of cloth, 
and x few old Portuguese guns, marked ‘ Legitimo 
de Braga.’’ The Makololo were anxious to trade, 
and offsred in vain cattle and ivory in exchange 
for these goods. The Mambari would accept 
nothing but boys, about fourteen years of age. 
The Makololo, if their own story may be believed, 
viewed the proposed traffic with dislike; but 
having great numbers of the black race living in 
subjection to them, they ‘* were too easily per- 
suaded”’ to give some of them forthe guns. Eight 
muskets were thus received by Sebetuané for as 
many boys. Having once entered upon this fatal 
commerce, the Makololo were next induced to go 
on a foray against a neighboring tribe to the 
eastward, for the purpose of making captives. 
While engaged in this expedition, they encoun- 
tered, on a branch of the Zambese river, a party 
of white slave-dealers, who, from the description 
given of them, were probably Portuguese. These 
traders presented the Makololo with three English 
vuns, and received in return about thirty captives. 
‘he Mambari, on their side, went away with two 
hundred slaves, bound in chains ; ‘* and both par- 
ties,” we are assured, and can easily believe, 
** were well pleased with their new customers.” 

It seems but too probable that this sudden ex- 
tension of the slave-trade in Southern Africa is a 
result of the interruption of the baneful traffic 
along the northern coast. The repression of the 
trade at certain points naturally leads to its in- 
creased activity in others. The really effective 
method of combating the evil is pointed out by 
Dr. Livingston. ‘‘ Can Europeans,”’ he |asks, 
“not equal the slave-dealers in enterprise? If 
traders from Europe would come up the Zambese, 
the slave-trade would soon be driven out of the 
market. Itis only three years since we first opened 
up a market for the coil on the river Zonga and 
lake Ngami. More than £10,000 worth of ivory 
has come from that river since its discovery ; and 
if one river helps to swell the commerce of the 
colony, what may not be expected from the many 
rivers, all densely populated, which are now 
brought tu light?” 

There is no doubt that, in spite of the great 
distance, the desert, the marshes, and every other 
obstacle, the adventurous traders of the Cape will 
soon be dving a thriving business on the banks of 
the Sesheke. Itis, however, highly desirable that 
a more direct and easy access to the populous and 
fruitful interior could be found from either the 
eastern or the western coast. An attempt, recently 
made by Messrs. Galton and Andersen, to penetrate 
from Walwich Bay, on the west coast, to the lake, 
though well-planned and commenced with much 
spirit, proved a fuilure, mainly through an unfor- 
tunate selection of guides and attendants. This 
result must, no doubt, be ascribed to a want of 
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local experience on the part of the otherwise able 
and well-qualified leaders of the expedition. Dr. 
Livingston, in the letter from which we have been 
quoting, addressed to the Secretary of the Royal 
Geographical Society, urges upon the attention of 
that society the advantages that would accrue from 
— up a path from either coast to the centre 
of the continent. ‘That which is wanted,"’ writes 
the doctor, in his oddly energetic way, “is not a 
sneaking, cunning visit—like a trip into the 
Sultan's seraglio—to bring back word about some 
tribe who have not yet learned to cut off their 
tails, but an open, manly attempt to make a path 
patent for future use. Ile who perfyrms this suc- 
cessfully, will render important service to both 
commerce and Christianity. The relation which 
such an effurt bears to the extinction of the slave- 
trade renders the subject one worthy of the atten- 
tion of the government, and of all who hate that 
traffic.”” ‘* For such an undertaking,”’ he observes, 
** T know no one better suited than my friend Mr, 
Oswell. He has courage and prudence equal to 
any emergency, and possesses, moreover, the indis- 
pensable qualification in a traveller of gaining the 
esteem of the natives, while maintaining the 
dignity of a gentleman.”’ 

Mr. Oswell is now in this country, and it is to 
be hoped that Dr. Livingston's suggestions will 
not be lost, either upon the Geographical Society 
or upon the government. An opportunity does 
not often occur of instituting, under such favorable 
circumstances, and at very moderate expense, an 
enterprise likely to be so beneficial in its results 
as that which is thus proposed by this sagacious 
and self-devoted missionary. By the last accounts 
from the Cape, we learn that Dr. Livingston, after 
a brief visit to Cape Town, was preparing to de- 
part for the northward, with the intention of re- 
turning to the newly discovered country, and 
establishing a missionary settlement among the 
people of the late chief, Sebatuané. He expected 
to be absent for at least two years on this 1mpor- 
tant undertaking. Should an expedition from the 
coast, headed by Mr. Oswell, or any other bold ex- 
plorer, succeed in attaining the same region, the 
travellers may expect a cordial welcome from the 
warm-hearted doctor, who will probably be found 
holding forth, in choice Sichuana, to a dusky con- 
gregation, at his newly-founded station near the 
headwaters of the great Zambese. English enter- 
prise could hardly find more useful or honorable 
employment than in such an expedition. 





Variety oF SENTIMENT IN THE Heart.—We know 
nothing, or next to nothing, of the structure of our souls, 
so we cannot account for those seeming caprices in them, 
that one should be particularly pleased with this thing, or 
struck with that, which, on minds of a different cast, makes 
no extraordinary impression. I have favorite flowers in 
spring—among which are the mountain-daisy, the harebell, 
the foxglove, the wild-briar rose, the budding birch, and 
the hoary hawthorn—that [ view and hang over with par- 
ticular delight. I never hear one loud solitary whistle of 
the curlew in a summer noon, or the wild mixing cadence 
of a troop of gray plovers in an autumnal morning, with- 
out feeling an elevation of soul, like the enthusiasm of 
devotion or poetry. - Tell me, my dear friend, to what 
can this be owing? Are we a piece of machinery which, 
like the olian harp, passive, takes the impression of the 
passing accident ? or do these workings argue something 
within us above the trodden clod ?_ I own myself partial 


to such proofs of those awful and important realities—a 
God that made all things, man’s immaterial and immortal 
nature, and a world of weal or woe beyond death and the 
grave.—Burns. 
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Part VIIL. anp tas. 


As the Bodagh and his son took the usual legal 
steps to forward the prosecution, it was but natural 
that they should calculate upon the evidence of 
Dandy Duffy, Ned M’Cormick, and Alick Nulty. 
John O'Brien accordingly informed them, on the 
very night of the outrage, that his father and him- 
self would consider them as strong evidences 
against Bartle Flanagan, and call upon them as 
such. This information placed these young men 
in a position of ineredible difficulty and danger. 
They ~ not exactly at that moment how to pro- 
ceed consistently with the duty which they owed to 
society at large, and that which was expected from 
them by the dark combination to which they were 
united. M’Cormick, however, begged of John 
O’Brien not to mention their names until the day 
after the next, and told him if he could understand 
their reason fur this request, he would not hesitate 
to comply with it. 

O’Brien, who suspected the true cause of their 
reluctance, did not on this occasion press them 
further, but consented to their wishes, and prom- 
ised not to mention their names, even as indirectly 
connected with the outrage, until the time they 
had specified had elapsed. 

In the course of the following day Nogher 
M’Cormick presented himself to the Bodagh and 
his son, neither of whom felt much difficulty in 
divining the cause of his visit. 

** Well,” said Nogher, after the first usual civil- 
ities had passed, “ glory be to God, gintlemen, 
this is desperate fine weather for the season—bar- 
rin’ the wet.”’ 

John smiled, but the plain matter-of-fact Bodagh 
replied, 

‘* Why, how the devil can you call this good 
weather, neighbor, when it’s raining for the lust 
week, night and day ?” 

** T do call it good weather for all that,’’ returned 
Nogher, ‘for you ought to know that every weath- 
er’s good that God sends.”’ 

** Well,” said the Bodagh, taken aback a little 
by Nogher’s piety, ‘ there’s truth in that, too, 
neighbor.”’ 

“Tam right,” said Nogher, ‘an’ it ’s nothin’ 
else than a sinful word to say that this is bad 
weather, or that’s bad weather—hbekase the 
Scripthur says, ‘ vo be to thee ah 

«* But, pray,’’ interrupted John, “ what ‘’s your 
business with my father and me?’ 

Nogher rubbed down his chin very gravely and 
significantly. 

** Why,” said he, ‘somethin’ for your own 
good, gintlemen.”’ 

“* Well, what is that?’’ said John, anxious to 
bring him to the point as soon as possible. 

‘The truth, gintlemen, is this—I’m an ould 
man, an’ I hope that I never was found to be any- 
thing else than an honest one. They ’re far away 
this day that could give me a good carrecthur— 
two o’ them onghens’ ll never forget—Connor an’ 
his mother; but I’ll never see them agin; an’ 
the ould man too, J never could hate him, in re- 
gard of the love he bore his son. Long, long was 
the journey he tuck to see that son, an’, as he tould 
me the day he wint into the ship, to die in his 
boy’s arms; for he said heaven wouldn’t be 
heaven to him, if he died anywhere else.’’ 

Nogher’s eyes filled as he spoke, and we need 
scarcely say that neither the Bodagh nor his son 
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esteemed him the less for his attachment to Con- 
nor O*Donovan and his family. 

“« The sooner I end the business I come about 
to-day,’’ said he, *‘ the better. You want my son 
Ned, Dandy Duffy, an’ Alick Nulty, to join in 
givin’ evidence against blaggard Bartle Flanagan. 
Now the truth is, gintlemen, you don’t know the 
state o’ the country. If they come into a coort of 
justice against him, their lives won't be worth a 
traneen. It ’s aginst their oath, I’m tould, as Rib- 
honmen, to prosecute one another; an’ from hints 
I resaved, I’m afeard they can't do it, as I said, 
barrin’ at the risk o’ their lives.’’ 

‘¢ Father,”’ said John, ‘‘ as far as I have heard, 
he speaks nothing but truth.”’ 

‘“‘[ believe he does not,’’ rejoined the Bodagh, 
‘an’, by my sowl, I ‘ll be bound he’s an honest 
man—upon my credit, I think you are, M’Cor- 
mick.’’ 

“I’m thankful to you, sir,’’ said Nogher. 

‘“T’m inclined to think further,’ said John, 
‘*that we have proof enough against Flanagan 
without them.’’ 

‘Thin, if you think so, John, God forbid that 
we ’d be the manes of bringin’ the young men into 
throuble, All I’m sorry for is, that they allowed 
themselves to be hooked into sich a dark and mur- 
dherous piece of villany.” 

‘* T know, sir, it ’s a bad business,”’ said Nogher, 
* but it can’t be helped now; no man’s safe that 
won’t join it.”’ 

‘ Faith, and I won’t for one,”’ replied the Bo- 
dagh, ‘‘ not but that they sent many a threat to 
me. Anything aginst the laws o’ the counthry is 
bad, and never ends but in harm to them that’s 
consarned in it.”’ 

*¢ God forbid,’’ further observed his son, ‘ that 


‘| ever the day should come when the government of 


the country will shamefully and basely truckle to 
those agitating politicians, who, spiritual or other- 
wise, keep alive such murderous combinations for 
their own personal purposes! That day will bean 
unhappy be to the loyal Catholic, and the loyal 
Protestant, who may wish to rest contented under 
those laws which are adequate to their protection, 
if firmly and impartially administered. M’Cor- 
mick,’’ added the son, ‘ villain as Flanagan is, we 
shall let him once more loose upon socicty, sooner 
than bring the lives of your son, and the two other 
young men into jeopardy. Such, unhappily, is the 
state of the country, and we must submit to it.” 

‘**T thank you, sir,”* said Nogher. ‘ The truth 
is, they ’re sworn, it seems, of to prosecute one 
another, let whatever may happen; an’ any one 
of them that breaks that oath—God knows I wish 
they ‘d think of others as much as they do of it— 
harrin’ a stag that’s taken up, an’ kep’ safe by 
the government, is sure to be knocked on the 
head.’’ 

‘* Say no more, M’Cormick,”’ said the Bodagh’s 
inestimable son, ‘say no more. No matter how 
this may terminate, we shall not call upon them 
as evidences. It must be so, father,’ be added, 
‘and God help the country in which the law is a 
dead letter, and the passions and bigoted prejudices 
of disaffected or seditious men the active principle 
which impresses its vindictive horrors upon s0- 
ciety! Although not myself connected with them, 
I know their oath, and—but I say no more. 
M‘Cormick, your friends are safe ; we shall not, as 
[ told you, call upon them, be the result what it 
may ; better that one guilty should escape, than 
that three, innocent persons shovld suffer.” 









- Se Ne wentvinore 


Nogher again thanked him, and having taken 
up his hat, was about to retire, when he paused a 
moment, and, after some consideration with him- 
self, said— 

‘You ’re a scholar, sir, an’—but maybe I ’m 
sayin’ what I oughtn’t to say—but sure, God 
knows, it ‘s all very well known long ago.”’ 

“What isit, M Cormick?’ asked Join ; “ speak 
out plainly ; we will not feel offended.” 

“was only this, sir,’ continued Nogher, 
“*T’m an unlarned man; but he would write to you 
may be—L mane Connor—an’ if he did, I ’d be 
glad to hear—but I hope I don’t offind you, sir. 
You would n't think of me, may be, although many 
and many ’s the time [ nursed hii on these knees, 
an’ curried him about in these arms, an’ he cried— 
ay, as iol is my judge, he cried bittherly—when, 
as he said, at the time— Nogher, Nogher, my 
affectionate friend, I ‘Il never see you more.’ ”’ 

John O Brien shook him cordially by the hand, 
and replied—* [ will make it a point to let you 
know anything that our family may hear from 
him.” 

* An’ if you write to him, sir, just in a single 
line, to say that the affectionate ould friend never 
forgot him.” 

** That, too, shall be done, 
may rest assured of it.”’ 

The Bodagh, whose notions in matters of deli- 
cacy and feeling were rough but honest, now rang 
the bell with an uncommon, nay, an angry degree 
of violence, 

* Get up some spirits here, an’ don’t be asleep. 
You must take a glass of whiskey before you go,” 
he said, addressing Nogher. 

* Sir,’ replied Nogher, “I’m in a hurry home, 
for I’m aff my day's work.”’ 

** By —— but you must,” rejoined the Bodagh ; 
‘Sand what ’s your day’s wages!” 

‘len pence.” 

** There ’s half-a-crown ; an’ I tell you more, you 
must come an’ take a cof-tack undher me, and you ‘Il 
find the change for the betther, never fear.”’ 

In point of tact it was so concluded, and Nogher 
left the Bodagh’s house with a heart thankful to 
Providence tht he had ever entered it. 

The day of Flanagan's trial, however, now ap- 
proached, and our readers are fully aware of the 
many chances of escaping justice which the state 
of the country opened to him, notwithstanding his 
most atrocious villany. As some one, however, 
says ina play—in that of Othello, we believe— 
*§ God is above all,’’ so might Flanagan have said 
on this occasion, The evidence of Biddy Nulty, 
some of the other servants, and the Bodagh, who 
identified some of the notes, was quite sufficient 
against him, with respect to the robbery. Nor 
was any evidence adduced of more circumstantial 
weight than Kitty Lowry’s, who, on being satis- 
fied of Flanagan's designs against Una, and that 
she was consequently no more than his dupe, open- 
ly acknowledged the part she had taken in the 
occurrences of the night on which the outrages 
were committed. This confession agreed so well 
with Bartle’s character for caution and skill in 
everything he undertook, that his object in per- 
suading her to leave the hall door open was not 
only clear, but perfectly consistent with the other 
parts of his plan. It was a capital crime; and 
when fame once more had proclaimed abroad that 
Bartle Flanagan was condemned to be hanged for 
robbing Bodagh Buie, they insisted still more 
strongly that the sentence was an undeniable in- 


’ 


’ replied John ; ‘ you 
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stance of retributive justice. Striking, indeed, was 
the difference between his deportment during the 
trial, and the manly fortitude of Connor O’Dono- 
van, when standing under as heavy a charge at 
the same bar. The moment he entered the dock, 
it was observed that his face expressed all the 
pusillanimous symptoms of the most uninanly ter- 
ror. His brows fell, or rather hung over his eyes, 
as if all their muscular power had been lost—giv- 
ing to his countenance not only the vague sullen- 
ness of irresolute ferucity, but also, as was legible 
in his dead small eye, the cold calculations of deep 
and cautious treachery; nor was his white, hag- 
gard cheek a less equivocal assurance of his con- 
summate cowardice. Many eyes were now turned 
upon him ; for we need scarcely say that his part 
in a case which created so ‘ie romantic interest 
as the conviction of Connor O’Donovan, and the 
history it developed of the mutual affection which 
subsisted between him and Una, was by no means 
forgotten. And even if it had, his present ap- 
pearance and position would, by the force of ordi- 
nary association, have revived it in the minds of 
many then present. 

Deprived of ali moral firmness, as he appeared 
to be, on entering the dock, yet, as the trial ad- 
vanced, it was evident that his heart and spirits 
were sinking still more and more, until at length 
his face, in consequence of its ghastliness, and the 
involuntary hanging of his eyebrows, indicated 
scarcely any other expression than that of utter 
helplessness, or the feeble agony of a mind so mis- 
erably prostrated, as to be hardly conscious of the 
circumstances around him. This was clearly ob- 
vious when the verdict of ‘ guilty’? was uttered 
in the dead silence which prevailed through the 
court. No sooner were the words pronounced, 
than he looked about him wildly, and exclaimed— 

‘‘What’s that? what’s that? Oh, God!— 
sweet Jasus! sweet Jasus !”’ 

Ilis lips then moved for a little, and he was ob- 
served to mark his breast privately with the sign 
of the cross ; but in such a manner as to prove 
that the act was dictated by the unsettled inco- 
herency of terror, and not by the promptings of 
piety or religion. 

The judge now put on the black cap, and was 
about to pronounce the futal sentence, when the 
prisoner shrieked out, ‘‘ Oh, my Lord—my Lord, 
spare me! Oh, spare me, for 1’m not fit to die. 
I dare n’t meet God !”’ 

** Alas !’’ exclaimed the judge, ‘‘ unhappy man, 
it is too often true, that those who are least pre- 

d to meet their Almighty Judge, are also the 
east reckless in the perpetration of those crimes 
which are certain, ere long, to hurry them into his 
presence. You find now, that whether as regards 
this life or the next, he who observes the laws of 
his religion and his country, is the only man who 
can be considered, in the true sense of the word, 
his own friend ; and there is this advantage in his 
conduct, that, whilst he is the best friend to him- 
self, it necessarily follows that he must be a bene- 
factor in the same degree to society at large. To 
such a man the laws are a security, and not, as ia 
your case, and in that of those who resemble you, 
a punishment. Itis the wicked only who hate the 
laws, because they are conscious of having pro 
voked their justice. In asking me to spare your 


life, you are aware that you ask me for that which 
Tecannot grant. There is nothing at all in your 
case to entitle you to mercy; and if, by the life 
you have led, you feel that you are unfit to die, it 
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is clear upon your own principles, and by the use 
you have made of life, that you are unfit to live.” 

He then proceeded to exhort hin, in the usual 
terms, to sue for reconciliation with an offended 
God, through the merits and sufferings of Christ. 
After which he sentenced him to be executed on 
the fifth day from the close of the assizes. On 
hearing the last words of the judge, he clutched 
the dock at which he stood with a convulsive ef- 
fort; his hands and arms, however, became the 
next moment relaxed, and he sank down in a state 
of helpless insensibility. On reviving he found 
himself in his cell, attended by two of the turn- 
keys, who felt now more alarmed at his screams 
and the horror which was painted on his face, than 
by the fainting fit from which he had just recov- 
ered. It is not our design to dwell at much length 
upon the last minutes of such a man; but we will 
state briefly, that, as might be expected, he left 
nothing unattempted to save his own life. On the 
day after his trial, he sent for the sheriff, and told 
him, that, provided his life were granted by the 
government, he could make many important dis- 
closures, and give very valuable information con- 
cerning the state and prospects of Ribbonism in 


the country, together with a long list of the per- 
sons wlio were attached to it in that parish. The 


sheriff told him that this information, which might 
under other circumstances have been deemed of 
much value by government, had already been an- 
ticipated by another man during the very short 
pericd that had elapsed since his conviction, There 
was nothing which he could now disclose, the 
sheriff added, that he himself was not already in 
possession ol, even to the rank which he, Flana- 
gan, was invested with among them, and the very 
place where he and they had held their last meet- 
ing. But, independently of that, he proceeded, it 
is not usual for government to pardun the prin- 
cipals in any such outrage as that for which you 
have been convicted. I shall, however, transmit 
your proposal to the Secretary, who may act in the 
matter as ke thinks proper. 

In the mean time his relatives and confederates 
were not idle outside, each party having already 
transmitted a petition to the Custle in his behalf. 
That of his relations contained only the usual mel- 
ancholy sentiments, and earnest entreaties for 
mercy, which are to be found in such documents. 
The ‘memorial, however, of his confederates was 
equally remarkable for its perverted ingenuity, and 
those unlucky falsehoods which are generally cer- 
tain to defeat the objects of, those who have re- 
course to them. 

Tt went to say that the petitioners feared very 
much that the country was in a dangerous state, 
in consequence of the p ssive march of Rib- 
bonism in part of that parish, and in many of the 
surrounding districts. That the unhappy prisoner 
had for some time past made himself peculiarly 
obnoxious to this illegal class of persons ; and that 
he was known in the country as what is termed 
‘© a marked man,” ever since he had the courage 
to prosecute, about two years ago, one of their 
most notorious leaders, by name Connor O’Dono- 
van, of Lisnamona ; who was, at the period of 
writing that memorial, a convict during life in 
ee South Wales, for a capital White-boy of- 

ence. 

That said Connor O’Donovan, having seduced the 
affections of a young woman named Una O’Brien, 
daugliter of a man called Michael O’Brien, other- 
wise Bodagh Buie, or the Yellow Churl, demanded 
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her in marriage from her father and family, who 
unanimously rejected his pretensions. Upon which, 
instigated by the exam le and practice of the dark 
combination of which he was so distinguished a 
leader, he persuaded memorialist, partly by en- 
treaties, but principally by awful and mysterious 
threats, to join him in the commission of this most 
atrocious crime. That, from the moment he had 
been forced into the participation of such an act, 
his conscience could not permit him to rest night 
or day ; and he consequently came forward boldly 
and fearlessly, and did what he considered his 
duty to God and his country. 

That, in consequence of this conscientious act, 
O'Donovan, the Ribbon ringleader, was capital 
convicted ; but through the interest of some lead- 
ing gentlemen of the parish, who were ignorant 
of his habits and connections, the sentence was, 
hy the mercy of government, commuted to trans- 
portation for life. 

That, upon his banishment from the country, the 
girl whose affections he had seduced, became de- 
ranged fur some time ; but, after her recovery, 
expressed, on many occasions, the most bitter 
determination to revenge upon petitioner the ban- 
ishment of her lover; and that the principal 
evidence upon which petitioner was convicted, was 
hers* and that of a girl named Bridget Nulty, 
formerly a servant in his father’s house, and 
known to have been his paramour. 

That this girl, Bridget Nulty, was taken into 
O'Brien’s family at the suggestion of his daughter 
Una; and that, from motives of personal hatred, 
she and Bridget Nulty, aided by another female 
servant of O’Brien’s, named Kitty Lowry, formed 
the conspiracy of which petitioner is unhappily the 
victim. 

It then proceeded to detail how the conspiracy 
of Una O’Brien and the two females she had 
taken in as accomplices, was carried into effsct ; 
all of which was done with singular tact and inge- 
nuity ; every circumstance being made to bear a 
character and design diametrically opposed to truth. 
It concluded by stating that great exultation had 
been manifested by the Ribbonmen of that parish, 
who, on the night of petitioner’s conviction, lit 
bonfires in several parts of the neighborhood, fired 
shots, sounded horns, and displayed other symp- 
toms of great rejoicing ; and hoped his excellency 
would, therefore, interpose his high prerogative, 
and prevent petitioner from falling a sacrifice to 4 
conspiracy on one hand, and the resentment of a 
traitorous confederacy on the other ; and all this 
only for having conscientiously and firmly served 
the government of the country. 

Our readers need not be surprised at the inge- 
nuity of this plausible petition, for the truth is 
that before government supported any system of 
education at all in Ireland, the old hedge school- 
masters were, almost to a man, office-hearers and 
leaders in this detestable system. Such men, and 
those also who were designed for the priesthood, 
with here and there an occasional poor scholar, 
were uniformly the petition writers, and, indeed, 
the general scribes of the little world in which the 
lived. In fact, we have abundance of public evi- 
dence to satisfy us, that persons of considerable 
literary attainments have been connected with 
Ribbonism in all its stages. 


* This was a falsehood, inasmuch as Una, having been 
concealed in another room, could give, and did give, no 
evidence that any way affected his life. 
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This fine writing, however, was unfortunately 
counteracted in consequence of the information 
already laid before the sheriff by no less a _person- 
age than Rousin Redhead, who, fearing alike the 
treachery and enmity of his leader, resolved thus 
to neutralize any disclosures he should nae to 
make. But lest this might not have been sufficient 
to exhibit the character of that document, the 
proposal of Bartle himself to make disclosures was 
transmitted to the Secretary of State, by the same 
post ; so that both reached that gentleman, pari 
passu, to his no small astonishment. 

Had Flanagan’s confederates consulted him, he 
would of course have dissuaded them from sending 
any —— at all, or at least, only such as he 
could approve of, but such is the hollowness of 
this bond, and so little confidence is placed in its 
obligation, that when any of its victims happen to 
find themselves in a predicament similar to Flana- 
gan’s, his companions without lead such a life of 
terror, and suspicion, and doubt, as it would be 
difficult to describe. But when, as in Bartle’s 
case, there exists a strong distrust in his firmness 
and honesty, scarcely one can be found hardy 
enough to hold any communication with him. 
This easily and truly accounts for the fact of their 
having got this petition written and sent to gov- 
ernment in his name. ‘The consequence was, 
that, on the day previous to that named for his 
execution, his death warrant reached the sheriff, 
bg lost no time in apprizing him of his unhappy 

te. 

This was a trying task to that humane and 
amiable gentleman, who had already heard of the 
unutterable tortures which the criminal suffered 
from the horror of approaching death, and the 
dread of eternity; for, neither by penitence nor 
even by remorse, was he in the slightest degree 
moved. 

** To die!”’ said he, staggering back ; “ to be in 
eternity to-morrow! to have to face God before 
twelve o’clock ! tarrible! tarrible! tarrible! Can 
no one save me! ‘To die to-morrow !—tarrible! 
—tarrible !—tarrible! Oh that I could sink into 
the earth! that the ground ’ud swally me !” 

The sheriff advised him to be a man, and told 
him to turn to God, who, if he repented, would in 
no wise cast him out. ‘ Act,’’ said he, ‘as 
O’Donovan did, whom you yourself prosecuted, 
and placed in the very cell in which you now 
stand.”’ 

**Connor O’Donovan!’”? he exclaimed, ‘“ he 
might well bear to die ; he was innocent ; it was I 
that burned Bodagh Buie’s haggard ; he had neither 
act nor part in it no more than the child unborn. 
I swore away his life out of revinge to his father 
an’ jealousy of himself about Una O’Brien. Oh, 
if I had as little to answer for now as he, I could 
die—die! Sweet Jasus, an’ must I die to-morrow 
—be in the flames o’ hell afore twelve o’clock! 
tarrible! tarrible !” 

It was absolutely, to use his own word, “ ter- 
rible,”’ to witness the almost superhuman energy of 
his weakness. On making this last disclosure to 
the sheriff, the latter ns ps back from a feeling 
of involuntary surprise and aversion, exclaiming as 
he did it,— 

** Oh, God forgive you, unhappy and guilty man ! 
you have much, indeed, to answer for ; and, as I 
said before, I advise you to make the most of the 
short time that is allotted to you, in repenting and 
seeking pardon from God.”’ 

The culprit heard him not, however, for his 
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whole soul was fearfully absorbed in the contem- 
plation of eternity and punishment, and death. 

“Sir,” said the turnkey, “ that’s the way he’s 
runnin’ about the ropm almost since his thrial ; 
not, to be sure, altogether so bad as now, but 
celappin’ his hands, an’ screamin’ an’ groanin’, 
that it’s frightful to listen to him. An’ his 
dhrames, sir, is worse. God, sir, if you’d hear 
him asleep, the hair would stand on your head ; 
indeed, one of us is ordered to be still with him.” 

“It is right,” replied the sheriff, who, after 
recommending him to get a clergyman, left him. 
and, with his usual promptness and decision, im- 
mediately wrote to the Secretary of State, acquaint- 
ing him with Flanagan’s confession of his own guilt, 
and of Connor O’Donovan’s innocence of the 
burning of O’Brien’s haggard ; hoping, at the same 
time, that government would take instant steps to 
restore O’Donovan to his country and his friends. 

Soon after the sheriff left him, a Roman Catho- 
lic clergyman arrived, for it appeared that against 
the priest who was chaplain of the jail he had 
taken an insurmountable prejudice, in consequence 
of some fancied resemblance he supposed him to 
bear to the miser’s son. The former gentleman 
spent that night with him, and, after a vast deal 
of exertion and difficulty, got him so far composed, 
as that he attempted to confess to him, which, 
however, he did only in a hurried and distracted 
manner. 

But how shall we describe the scene, and we 
have it from more than one or two witnesses, 
which presented itself, when the hour of his exe- 
cution drew nigh. His cries and shrickings were 
distinctly h from a considerable distance along 
the dense multitudes which were assembled to 
witness his death ; thus giving to that dreadful 
event a character of horror so deep and gloomy, 
that many persons, finding themselves unable to 
bear it, withdrew from the crowd, and actually 
fainted on hearing the almost supernatural tones 
of his yells and howlings within. 

In the mean time, the proceedings in the press- 
room were of a still more terrific description. He 
now resembled the stag at bay; his strength be- 
came more than human. On attempting to tie 
his hands, five men were found insufficient for the 
woful task. He yelled, and flung them aside 
like children, but made no attempt at escape, for, 
in truth, he knew not what he did. The sheriff, 
one of the most powerful and athletic men to be 
found in the province, was turned about and bent 
like an osier in his hands. His words, when the 
fury of despair permitted his wild and broken cries 
to become intelligible, were now for life—only 
life upon any terms; and again did he howl out 
his horror of death, hell, and judgment. Never 
was such a scene, perhaps, witnessed. 

At length his hands were tied, and they at- 
tempted to get him up to the platform of death, but 
to their amazement he was once more loose, and, 
flying to the priest, he clasped him with the gripe 
of Hercules. 

‘‘Save me, save me!’’ he shouted. ‘ Let me 
live! Lean’tdie! You ’re pottin’ me into hell’s 
fire! How can I face God? No, it’s tarrible! 
it ’s tarrible! it’s tarrible! Life, life, life—only 
life—oh, only life !”’ 

As he spoke he presse! {:> reverend gentleman 
to his breast and kissed hi, and shouted with a 
wildness of entreaty, which far transcended in 
terror the most oui us xysms of insanity. 


‘*T will not lave the pelent,” 6 rieked he; “ so 
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long as I stay with him I ‘Il be so long out of the 

unishments of etarnity. I will stick to you. 
Don't—don't put me away, but have pity on me! 
No—I 'll not go, I ‘ll not go!” 

Again he kissed his lips, cheeks, and forehead, 
and still clung to him with terrific violence, until 
at last his hands were finally secured beyond the 
possibility of his again getting them loose. He 
then threw himself upon the ground, and still re- 
sisted, with a degree of muscular strength alto- 
gether unaccountable in a person even of his compact 
and rather athletic form. His appearance upon 
the platform will long be remembered by those who 
had the questionable gratification of witnessing it. 
It was the struggle of strong men dragging a 
strong man to the most frightful of all precipices 
—Death. When he was seen by the people in the 
act of being fore’ with such violence to the drop, 
they all moveu, like a forest agitated by a sudden 
breeze, and uttered that strange murmur, com- 
posed of many passions, which can only be heard 
where a large number of persons are congregated 
together under the power of something that is deep 
and thrilling in its interest. At length, after a 
struggle for life, and a horror of death possibly un- 
precedented in the annals of crime, he was pushed 
upon the drop, the spring was touched, and the 
unhappy man passed shrieking into that eternity 
which 4 dreaded so much. His death was in- 
stantaneous, and, after hanging the usual time, 
his body was removed to the gaol; the crowd 
began to disperse, and in twenty minutes the streets 
and people presented nothing more than their or- 
dinary aspect of indifference to everything but 
their own affairs.* 

Such, and so slight, after all, is the impression 
which death makes upon life, when the heart and 
domestic affections are not concerned. 

And now, gentle and patient reader—for well, 
indeed, has thy patience been tried, during the 
progress of this tantalizing narrative—we beg to 
assure thee, that unless thou art so exquisitely 
tender-hearted as to mourn over the fate of Bartle 
Flanagan, the shadows which darkened the morn- 
ing and noon of our story have departed, and its 
eve will be dewy, and calm, and effulgent. 

Flanagan’s execution, like any other just and 
necessary vindication of the laws, was not without 
its usual good effect upon the great body of the 
people ; for, although we are not advocates for a 
sanguinary statute-book, neither are we the eulo- 

ists of those who, with sufficient power in their 
rote, sit calmly and serenely amidst scenes of 
outrage and crime, in which the innocent suffer 
by the impunity of the guilty. Fame, who is 
busy on such occasions, soon SS te a far 
distance Flanagan’s confession of having committed 
the crime for which O'Donovan was punished. 
John O’Brien had it himself from the sheriff's lips, 
as well as from a still more authentic statement 
written by the priest who attended him, and 
signed by the a culprit’s mark, in the 
presence of that gentleman, the governor of the 
gaol, and two turnkeys. The sheriff now heard, 


* We have only to say, that W—m C—k, Esq., of 
L—sh—e, sheriff of the county of D—n, and those who 
Officially attended, about four years ago, the execution of 
a@ man named M—y—, at the gaol of D—np—k, for a 
most heinous murder, will, should they happen to see this 
description, not hesitate to declare that it falls far, far 
short of what they themselves witnessed upon this “ ter- 
rible’”’ occasion. There is nothing mentioned here which 
did not then occur, but there is much omitted. 
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* 

from O’Brien, for the first time, that O’Donovan’s 
nts, having disposed of all their property, fol- 

owed him to New South Wales, a circumstance 

by which he was so much struck at the moment, 

that he observed to O’Brien ,— 

“Do you not think it the duty of the govern- 
ment, considering all the young man and his par- 
ents have suffered by that rascal’s malice, to bring 
the whole family back at its own expense? For 
my part, aware as I am of the excellent disposition 
. the Secretary, I think, if we ask them, it will be 

one.”’ 

‘* Our best plan, perhaps,” replied John, “ is to 
get a memorial to that effect signed by those who 
subscribed to the former one in his behalf. I 
think it is certainly necessary, for, to tell you the 
truth, I doubt whether they are in possession of 
funds sufficient fur the expenses of so long a jour- 
ney.”’ 

q I know,”’ said the sheriff, ‘‘ that’ there is little 
time to be lost, for S——,’’ naming the governor 
of the gaol, “tells me that the next convict shi 
sails in a fortnight. We must, therefore, hee 
forward the business as rapidly as we can.”’ 

Well and truly did they keep their words, for 
we have the satisfaction of adding, that on 
the seventh day from the date of that conver- 
sation, they received a communication from the 
Castle, informing them that, after having taken the 

uliar hardships of O’Donovan’s singular case 
into mature consideration, they deemed the prayer 
of the memorial such as they felt pleasure in com- 
plying with ; and that the Colonial Secretary had 

n written to, to take the proper steps for the 
return of the young man and fis parents to their 
own country at the expense of government. 

This was enough, and almost more than O’Brien 
expected. He had now done as much as could be 
done for the present, and nothing remained but to 
await their arrival with hope and patience. In 
truth, the prospect that now presented itself to the 
Bodagh’s family was one in which, for the sake of 
the beloved Una, they felt a deep and overwhelm- 
ing interest. Ever since Connor’s removal from 
the country her spirits had gradually become more 
and more depressed, All her mirth and gayety had 
abandoned her ; she disrelished reading ; she avoid- 
ed company ; she hardly ever laughed, but, on the 
contrary, indulged in long fits of bitter grief while 
upon her solitary rambles. Her chief companion 
was Biddy Nulty, whom she exempted from her 
usual employment whenever she wished that Con- 
nor should be the topic of their conversation. 
Many a time have they strolled together through 
the garden ,where Una had often stood, and, pointing 
to the summer-house, where the acknowledgments 
of their affection were first exchanged, said to her 
humble companion,— 

‘* Biddy, that is the spot where he first told me 
that he loved me, and where I first acknowledged 
mine to him.” 

She would then pull out from her heart the locket 
which contained his rich brown hair, and, after 
kissing it, sit and weep on the spot which was so 
dear to her. 

Biddy’s task, then, was to recount to the unhappy 
girl such anecdotes as she remembered of him ; 
and, as these were all to his advantage, we need 
scarcely say that many an entertainment of this 
kind she was called upon to furnish to her whose 
melancholy enjoyment was now only the remem 
brance of him, and what he had once been to her. 

‘*T would have been in a convent long before 
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now, Biddy,’’ said she, a few days before Flana- 
gan‘s trial, “‘ but I cannot leave my father and 
mother, because I know they could not live with- 
out me. My brother John has declined Maynooth 
lest I should feel melancholy for want of some per- 
son to amuse me and to cheer me ; and now I feel 
that it would be an ungrateful return I should 
make if [ entered a convent and left my parents 
without a daughter whom they love so well, and 
my brother without a sister on whom he doats.”’ 

‘** Well, Miss,” replied Biddy, “ don’t be cast 
down ; for my part I’d always hope the best. 
Who knows, Miss, but a betther lafe may be 
turned up for ycu yet? I’d hould a naggin that 
God nivir intinded an innocent crature like you to 
spind the rest of your life in sadness and sorrow, 
as youre doin’, Always hope for the best.” 

** Ah, Biddy,” she replied, “ you don’t know 
what you speak of. His sentence is one that can 
never be changed; and as for hoping for the best 
how can I do that, Biddy, when I know that I 
have no ‘best’ to hope for He was my best in 
this world ; but he is gone. Now go in, Biddy, 
and leave me to myself for alittle. You know 
how I love to be alone.” 

** May God in heaven pity you, Miss Oona,” 
exclaimed the poor girl, whilst the tears gushed 
from her eyes, ‘as [ do this day! Oh, keep u 
your heart, Miss, darlin’! for where there ’s life 
there ’s hope.”’ 

Little did she then dream, however, that hope 
would be so soon restored to her heart, or that the 
revolution of another year should sce her waiting 
with trembling delight for the fulness of her hap- 
piness. 

On the evening previous to Bartle Flanagan’s 
execution, she was pouring out tea for her father 
and mother, as was usual, when her brother John 
came home on his return from the assizes, Al- 
though the smile of affection with which she 
always received him lit up her dark glossy eyes, 
yet he observed that she appeared unusually de- 

ressed, and much more pale than she had been 
or some time past. 

** Una, are you unwell, dear?” he asked, as she 
handed him a cup of tea, 

She looked at him with a kind of affectionate 
reproof in her eyes, as if she wondered that he 
o— be ignorant of the sorrow which preyed upon 

er. 

** Not in health, John,”’ she replied ; “‘ but that 
man’s trial, and the many remembrances it has 
stirred up in my mind, have disturbed me. I am 
very much cast down, as you may see. Indeed, to 
speak the truth, and without disguise, I think that 
my heart is broken. Every one knows that a 
breaking heart is incurable.” 

“You take it too much to yourself, a lanna 
dhas,”’ said her mother ; ‘* but you must keep up 
your spirits, darlin’—time will work wondhers.” 

‘*‘ With me, mother, it never can.”’ 

“Una,” said John, with affected gravity, ‘‘ you 
have just made two assertions which I can prove 
to be false.” 

She looked at him with surprise. 

‘* False, dear John ?”’ 

** Yes, false, dear Una; and I will prove it, as I 
said. In the first place, there is a cure for a 
breaking heart ; and, in the next place, time will 
work wonders even for you.” 

* Well,” said she, assuming a look of sickly 
cheerfulness, ‘‘ I should be very ungrateful, John, 
if I did not smile for you, even when you don’t 
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smile yourself, after all the ingenious plans you 
take to keep up my spirits.” 

‘* My dear girl,’’ replied John, “ I will not trifle 
with you; I ask you now to be firm, and say 
whether you are capable of hearing good news.”’ 

** Good news to me! I hope I am, John.” 

** Well, then, I have to inform you that this day 
Bartle Flanagan has confessed that it was not 
Connor O*Donovan who burned our haggard, but 
himself. The sheriff has written to inform the 
government, so that we will have Connor back 
again with a name and character unsullied.”’ 

She looked at him for a moment, then at her 
parents ; and her cheek still got paler, and after a 
slight pause she burst out into a vehement and 
irrepressible paroxysm of grief. 

‘* John, is this true ?” inquired his. father. 

** Vic na hoiah ! John—blessed mother !—thrue? 
—hut is it, John? is it ?”’ 

‘¢ Indeed, it is, mother—the villain, now, that 
he has no hope of his life, confessed it this day !”’ 

‘* God knows, darlin’,”’ exclaimed the Bodagh’s 
warm-hearted wife, now melting into tears her- 
self, ‘* it’s no wondher you should ery tears of joy 
for this. God would n’t be above us, a cushla oge 
machree, or he ‘d sind brighter days before your 
young and innocent heart.” 

Una could not speak, but wept on; the grief 
she felt, however, became gradually milder in its 
character, until at length her violent sobbings were 
hushed ; and, although the tears still flowed, they 
flowed in silence. 

‘¢ We will have him back, sartainly,”’ said the. 
Bodagh ; ‘* don’t ery, dear, we ‘Il have him here 
again with no desateful villain to swear away his 
life.” 

‘¢*T could die now,” said the noble-minded girl ; 
‘¢ T think I could die now, without ever seeing him. 
His name is cleared, and will be cleared ; his char- 
acter untainted; and that is dearer to me even 
than his love. Oh, I knew it! I knew it!’’ she 
fervently exclaimed ; ‘‘ and when all the world was 
against him, I was for him ; I and his own mother 
—for we were the two that knew his heart best.” 

‘‘ Well,” said John, smiling, ‘if I brought you 
gloomy news once, I believe I have brought you 
pleasant news twice. You remember when [ tuld 
you he was not to die.” 

** Indeed, John, dear, you are the best brother 
that ever God blessed a sister with ; but I hope 
this is nota dream. Oh, can it be possible! and 
when [ awake in the morning, will it be to the sor- 
rowful heart I had yesterday? I am bewildered. 
After this, who should ever despair of the goodness 
of God, or think that the trial he sends but for a 
time is to last always ?”’ 

“« Bridget,” said the gracious Bodagh, ‘“ we 
must have a glass of punch ; an‘ upon my repu- 
taytion, Oona, we ‘Il drink to his speedy return.”’ 

‘“‘ Throth, an’ Oona will take a glass, herself, 
this night,’’ added her mother ; ‘an’ thanks be to 
Goodness she “Il be our coleen dhas dhun agin— 
won’t you have a glass, asthore machree ?”’ 

*¢ T ‘ll do anything that any of you wishes me, 
mother,” replied Una. 

She gave, as she uttered the words, a slight sob, 
which turned their attention once more to her; 
but they saw at once, by the brilliant sparkle of 
her eyes, that it was occasioned by the unexpected 
influx of delight and happiness which was accu 
mulating around her heart. 

‘* Mother,”’ she said, ‘ will you make the punch 
for them to-night? I cannot rest till I let poor 
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Biddy Nulty know what has happened. Cleared!” 
she added, exultingly, ‘his name and character 
cleared !”’ 

The beautiful girl then left tie room, and, short 
as was the space which had elapsed since she heard 
her brother’s communication, they could not help 
being struck at the light elastic step with which 
she tripped out of it. Brief, however, as the 
riod was, she had time to cast aside the burthen of 
eare which had pressed her down and changed 
her easy pace to the slow tread of sorrow. 

‘God help our poor colleen dhas,’’ exclaimed 
her mother, ‘* but she’s the happy crature, this 
night !”’ 

‘* And happy will the hearth be where her light 
will shine,’’ replied her father, quoting a beautiful 
Irish proverb to that effect. 

‘The ways of Providence are beautiful when 
seen aright or understood,’’ observed her brother. 
** She was too good to be punished, but not too 
perfect to be tried. Their calamitous separation 
will enhance the value of their affection for each 
other when they meet ; for, pure and exalted as 
her love for him is, yet [am proud to say that 
Connor is worthy of her and it.”’ 

That night her mother observed that Una spent 
a longer time than usual at her devotions, and, on 
looking into her room when passing, she saw her 
on her knees, and heard her again sobbing with 
the grateful sense of a delighted heart. She did 
not again address her, and they all retired to hap- 
ed slumbers than they had enjoyed for many a 
night. 

Our readers have already had proofs of Una’s 
consideration, generosity, and uncommon delicacy. 
Her conduct at the approach of her lover’s trial, 
and again when he was about to leave her and his 
country forever, they cannot, we are sure, have 
forgotten. When her brother had shown the of- 
ficial communication from the Castle, in which gov- 
ernment expressed its intention of bringing Con- 
nor and his parents home at its own expense, the 
Bodagh and his wife, knowing that the intended 
husband of their daughter possessed no means of 
supporting her, declared, in order to remove any 
shade of anxiety from her mind, that O’Donovan, 
after their marriage, should live with themselves, 
for they did not wish, they said, that Una should 
be separated from them. This was highly grati- 
fying to her, but beyond her lover’s welfare, 
whether from want of thought or otherwise, it is 
not easy to say, she saw that their sympathy did 
not extend. ‘This troubled her, for she knew how 


Connor loved his parents, and how much any want | 


of comfort they might feel would distress him. 
She a consulted with her ever faithful 
confidant, John, and begged of him to provide for 
them, at her own expense, a comfortable dwelling, 
and to furnish it, as near as might be practicable, 
in the manner in which their former one had been 
furnished. She also desired him to say nothing to 
their parents about this, “ for I intend,’’ she added, 
‘* to have a little surprise for them all.”’ 

About the dun, Tena. when the vessel in 
which they were to arrive was expected, a snug, 
well-furnished house, convenient to the Bodagh’s, 
amply stored with provisions, and kept by a 
daughter of — M’Cormick, awaited them. 
Nothing that could render them easy was omitted, 


and many things also were procured, in the shape 
of additional comforts, to which they had not been 
accustomed before. 

At length the arrival of the much wished-for 
vessel was announced, and John O’Brien, 
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having agreed to let Una know by letter where the 
Bodagh’s car should meet them, mounted the day 
coach, and proceeded to welcome home his future 
brother-in-law, prepared, at the same time, to ren- 
der both to him and his parents whatever assist- 
ance they stuod in need of, either pecuniary or 
otherwise, after so long and so trying a voyage. 

The meeting of two such kindred spirits may be 
easily conceived. There were few words wasted 
between them, but they were full of truth and sin- 
= 

‘* My noble fellow,”’ said O’Brien, clasping Con- 
nor’s hand, ‘“ she is at home with a beating heart 
and a happy one, waiting for you.”’ 

“John,” replied the other fervently, ‘ the 
wealth of the universe is below her price. I’m 
not worthy of her, except in this, that I could shed 
my heart's dearest blood to do her good.”’ 

‘Little you know of it yet,’’ said the other 
smiling significantly, ‘* but you will soon.’’ 

It appeared that Fardorougha’s wife had borne 
the hardships of both voyages better than her hus- 
band, who, as his son sensibly observed, had been 
too much worn down before by the struggle be- 
tween his love for him and his attachment to his 
money. 

‘¢ His cares are now nearly over,’’ said Connor, 
with a sigh. ‘‘ Indeed, he is so far gone that I 
don’t know how to lave him while I’m providin’ a 
home for him to die in” 

‘‘ That is already done,” replied O’Brien. ‘* Una 
did not forget it. They have a house near ours, 
furnished with everything that can contribute to 
their comfort.”’ 

Connor, on hearing this, paused, and his cheek 
became pale and red alternately with emotion— 
his nerves thrilled, and a charm of love and pleasure 
diffused itself over his whole being. 

‘*There is no use in my speaking,’’ he ex- 
claimed ; ‘* love her more than I do I cannot.”’ 

In consequence of Fardorougha’s illness, they 
were forced to travel by slower and shorter stages 
than they intended. O’Brien, however, never left 
them ; for he knew that should the miser die on 
the way, they would require the presence and ser- 
vice of a friend. In due time, however, they 
reached the place appointed by John for the car to 
meet them ; and ere many hours had passed, they 
found themselves once more in what they could 
call their own home. From the miser’s mind the 

wer of observing external nature seemed to have 
sn altogether withdrawn ; he made no observa- 
| tion whatever upon the appearance or novelty of 
the scene to which he was conveyed, nor of the 
country through which he passed ; but when put 
to bed he covered himself with the bed-clothes, 
and soon fell into a slumber. 

**Connor,”’ said his mother, ‘‘ your father’s 
now asleep, an’ won’t miss you; lose no time, 
thin, in goin’ to see her; an’ may God strinthen 
you both for sich a meetin’ !”’ 

They accordingly went. 

The Bodagh was out, but Una and her mother 
were sitting in the parlor when the noise of a 
jaunting-car was heard driving up to the door; 
Una involuntarily looked out of the window, and 
seeing two she started up, and putting her hands 
together, hysterically exclaimed thrice, ‘‘ Mother, 
mother, mother, assist me, assist me—he ’s here !”’ 
Her mother caught her in her arms; and at the 
same moment Connor rushed in. Una could only 
extend her arms to receive him ; he clasped her to 
his heart, and she sobbed aloud several times rap- 
idly, and then her head sank upon his bosom, 
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Her mother and brother were both weeping. 

Her lover looked down upon her, and, as he hung 
over the beautiful and insensible girl, the tears 
which he shed copiously bedewed her face. After 
a few minutes she recovered, and her brother, with 
his usual delicacy, beckoned to his mother to fol- 
low him out of the room, knowing that the presence 
of a third person is always a restraint upon the 
interchange of even the tenderest and purest affec- 
tion. Both, therefore, left them to themselves ; 
and we, in like manner, must allow that delicious 
interview to be sacred only to themselves, and un- 

rofaned by the or presence of a spectator. 

. The Bodagh 6 Fife were highly gratified 
at the steps their children had taken to provide for 
the comfort of Fardorougha and his wife. The 
next day the whole family paid them a visit, but 
on seeing the miser, it was clear that his days 
were numbered. During the most vigorous and 
healthy period of his life, he had always been thin 
and emaciated ; but now, when age, illness, the 
severity of a six months’ voyage, and, last of all, 
the hand of death, left their wasting traces upon 
his person, it would indeed be difficult to witness 
an image of penury more significant of its spirit. 
We must, however, do the old man justice. Since 
the loss of his money, or rather since the trial and 
conviction of his son, or probably since the opera- 
tion of both events upon his heart, he had seldom, 
if ever, by a single act or expression, afforded any 
proof that his avarice survived, or was able to 
maintain its hold upon him, against the shock 
which awakened the full power of a father’s love. 

About ten o’clock, a. u., on the fourth day after 
their arrival, Connor, who had run over to the 
Bodagh’s, was hurriedly sent for by his mother, 
who desired Nelly M*Cormick to say that his father 


incessantly called for him, and that he must not 


lose a moment in coming. He returned imme- 
diately with her, and found the old man reclining 
= bed, supported by his wife, who sat behin 
im. 

‘Is my boy comin’?”’ he said, in a thin, wiry, 
worn voice, but in words which, to any person 
near him, were as distinct almost as ever ;—‘“‘ is 
my boy Connor comin’!”’ 

*“‘T am here, father,’ replied Connor, who had 
just entered the sick room; ‘sure I am always 
with you.” 

‘* You are, you are,”’ said he, ‘* you were ever an’ 
always good. Give me your hand, Connor.”’ 

Connor did so. 

‘* Connor, darlin’,’’ he proceeded, ‘‘ don’t be like 
me. I loved money too much; I set my heart on 
it, an’ you know how it was taken away from me. 
The priest yestherday laid it upon me, out of 
regard to my reignin’ sin, as he called it, to advise 
you afore I ’d die against lovin’ the wealth o’ this 
world too much.” 

“*T hope I never will, father. Your own mis- 
fortune ought to be a warnin’ to me.” 

** Ay, you may say that; it’s I indeed that was 
misfortunate ; but it was all through P——., an’ 
that nest o’ robbers, the Isle 0’ Man.’’ 

** Don’t think of him or it now, my dear father 
—don’t be discomposin’ you mind about them.” 

“ He was a villin’—a deep villin’; but that’s 
not the thing. Your mother was —_— to the 

riest about masses for my sowl. Now, Connor, 
know that they ‘ll take far less than they.’ll ax. 
I know that ; for I remember batin’ down Father 
Fogarty myself, from two-an’-sixpence a mass to 
a shillin’ for my own father’s sowl, an’ I saved 
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the price of a pair o’ shoes by it, and had the 
same number o’ masses sed still. That was makin’ 
a bargin’ the right way.” 

Connor and his mother exchanged a melancholy 

ae ; and the latter, who, on witnessing his 
rame of mind, could not help shedding Litter 
tears, said to him— 

** Fardorougha dear, Fardorougha asthore mach- 
ree, won’t you be guided by me? You ’re now on 
your death-bed, an’ think of God’s marcy—it’s 
that you stand most in need of. Sure, ayourneen, 
if you had all the money you ever had, you 
could n’t bring a penny of it where you ’re 

in’.”’ 

** Well, but I’m givin’ Connor advice that Il 
sarve him. Sure I’m not biddin’ him to set his 
heart on it, for I tould the priest I would n’t ; but 
is that any raison why he ’d not saveit? I did n’t 
tell the priest that I would n’t bid him do that.”’ 

‘* Father,’’ said Connor, “for the love 0’ God 
will you put these thoughts out o’ your heart and 
mind ?”’ 

**So, Connor dear,’’ proceeded the old man, not 
attending to him, “ in makin’ a bargain wid the 
priest bate him down, or hell do you, an’ in 
makin’ any bargain, Connor, be sure to make as 
hard a one as you can; but for all that be honest, 
an’ never lind a penny o’ money widout inther- 
est.”’ 

*“‘T think he’s wandherin’,”’ whispered his 
mother. ‘Oh grant it may be so, marciful Jasus, 
this day !”’ 

‘¢ Honor ahagur.”’ 

** Well, darlin’, what is it?’’ 

‘** There ’s another thing that throubles me—I 
niver knew what it was to feel myself far from my 
own till now.” 

‘* How is that, dear ?’’ 

‘My bones won't rest in my own counthry; I 
won't sleep wid them that belong tome. How 
will I lie in a strange grave, and in a far land? 
Oh, will no one bring me back to my own ?” 

The untutored sympathies of neither wife nor son 
could resist this beautiful and affecting trait of 
nature, and the undying love of one’s own land, 
emanating, as it did, so unexpectedly, from a heart 
otherwise insensible to the ordinary tendernesses 
of life. 

‘¢ Sure you are at home, avourneen,’’ said Honor ; 
“an’ will reat wid your friends and relations that 
have gone before you.” 

‘“No,’’ said he, ‘I’m not, I’m far away from 
them, but now I feel more comforted ; I have one 
wid me that’s dearer to me than them all. Connor 
and I will sleep together ; won’t we, Connor?” 

This affectionate transition from every other 
earthly object to himself, so powerfully smote the 
son’s heart that he could not reply. 

‘¢ What ails him, Connor?” said his wife. 
‘“‘ Help me to keep up his head—Saver above !”’ 

Connor raised his head, but saw at a glance 
that the last struggle in the old man’s heart was 
over. The miser was no more. 

Little now remains to be said. The grief for 
old age, though natural, is never abiding. The 
miser did sleep with his own ; and after a decent 
period allotted to his memory, need we say that 
our hero and heroine, if we may be permitted so 
to dignify them, were crowned in the enjoyment 
of those affections which were so severely tested, 
and at the same time so worthy of their sweet 


reward. 
Ned M’Cormick and Biddy Nulty followed their 
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example, and occupied ‘the house formerly allotted 
to Fardorougha and his wife. John O’Brien 
afterwards married, and the Bodagh, reserving a 
small but competent farm for himself, equally 
divided his large holdings between his son and son- 
in-law. On John’s moiety he built a suitable 
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house ; but Una and her husband, and Honor, all 
live with themselves, and we need scarcely say, for 
it is not long since we spent a week with them, 
that the affection of the old people for their grand- 
children, is quite enthusiastic, and that the grand- 
children both boys and girls, are worthy of it. 





From Eliza Cook’s Journal. 
KEEP HIM OUT! 


«* Waar noise is that !’’ said a judge, disturbed 
in the hearing ofa case. ‘‘ It’sa man, my lord,” 
was the answer of the doorkeeper. ‘* What does 
he want?’ ‘He wants to get in, my lord.’ 
* Well, keep him out!” 

The audience is comfortably seated ; the case is 
going forward ; to make room for the new comer, 
some must shift their seats, and perhaps be jostled 
about a little ; so they are all perfectly satisfied 
with the judge’s dictum of ‘* Keep him out.” 

You have yourself been in an omnibus when a 
stout passenger has presented himself to the con- 
ductor, and petitioned for a place. You are all 
snugly seated—why should you be disturbed? 
** The seats are full!’’ ‘‘ Keep him out!’’- But 
the intruder is in, he presses forward to the inner 
corner, perhaps treading on some testy gentleman’s 
toes. How you hate that new comer, until you 
get fairly ‘‘ shook down”’ and settled again in your 
places! The door opens again—another pas- 
senger! ‘* Keephim out!” cry the company, and, 
strange to say, the loudest vociferator of the 
whole is the very passenger who last came in. 
He in his turn becomes conservative, after having 
fairly got a place inside. 

It is the same through life. There is a knock- 
ing from time to time at the door of the constitu- 
tion. ‘*What’s that noise?’ ask the men in 


power. ‘It’s a lot of men, my lords and gentle- 
men.’’ ‘ What do they want?’ ‘ They want to 
come in.’’ ‘ Well, keep them out!’’ And those 


who are comfortably seated within the pale, 
reécho the cry of ‘Keep them out” Wh 
should they be disturbed in their seats, and made 
uncomfortable ? 

But, somehow, by dint of loud knocking, the 
men, or a rush of them, at length do contrive to 
get in; and, after sundry shovings and Jostlings, 
they get seated, and begin to feel comfortable, 
when there is another knocking louder than before. 
Would you believe it? the last accommodated are 
now the most eager of all to keep the door closed 
against the new-comers ; and ‘‘ Keep them out!” 
is their vociferous cry. 

Here is a batch of learned men, debating the 
good of their order. They are considering how 
their rege may be advanced. What is the 
gist of their decisions’—the enactment of laws 

inst all intruders upon their comfort and quiet. 
They make their calling a snug monopoly, and con- 
trive matters so that as few as possible arc admitted 
to share the good things of their class. ‘ Keep 
them out !”’ is the cry ofall the learned professions. 

‘* Keep them out !”’ cry the barristers, when the 
attorneys claim to be admitted to plead before cer- 
tain courts. ‘‘ Keep them out!” cry the attor- 
neys, when ordinary illegal men claim to argue a 
case before the county court. ‘ Keep her out!” 
cry both barristers and attorneys, when Mrs. Cob- 
bett claims to be heard in her imprisoned husband’s 
cause. ‘* What! a woman plead in the courts! 
If such a thing be allowed, who knows where such 
license is toend?”’ And she is kept out accordingly. 


a surgeon from beyond the Tweed or the Irish 
Channel claims to prescribe and dispense medicine 
to English subjects. ‘Keep them out!” ery the 
doctors, when the Homoeopathists offer the public 
their millionth-grain doses. ** Keep them out * 
ay physicians and surgeons and apothecaries of 
all ranks, when it is proposed, as in America, to 
throw open the profession to the female sex. 

But you find the same cry among the working 
classes of every grade. Mechanics and tradesmen 
insist on all applicants for admission to their call- 
ing serving long apprenticeships. If the appren- 
ticeships are not served, then ‘‘ Keep them out’’ is 
the word. Shoulder to shoulder they exclude the 
applicants for leave to toil. ‘* Knob-sticks’’ are 
pelted. They must join the union—must be free 
of the craft—must conform to the rules—subscribe 
to the funds—pay the footings, and so on ; other- 
wise they are kept out with a vengeance. 

In the circles of fashion the same cry is frequent. 
A new man appears in society. ‘* Who is het” 
** Only So-and-So!’’ He isa retired grocer, or, as 
Cobbett called Sadler, ‘‘ a linen-draper ;’’ and the 
exclusive class immediately club together for the pur- 
pose of ** keeping him out.” He is “ cut.”? Even 
the new man of high-sounding title is accounted as 
nothing among the old families who boast of their 
“blue blood.”” Wealth goes a great way, but 
still that does not compensate for the accident of 
birth and connections among these classes. 

Every class has its own standard. The mone 
classes have theirs too. Even tradesmen and their 
wives go in sets, and there is always some class 
outside their own set, which they contrive to 
‘keep out.”” The aristocratic contagion thus ex- 
tends from the highest to the verge of the lowest 
class of society in England. Is not monopoly the 
rule among us, whenever we can find an opportu- 
nity of establishing it? Monopoly or exclusiveism 
in art, in theology, in trade, in literature, in 
sociology Look at the forty Royal Academicians 
setting their backs up against every new-comer in 
art, and combining with one accord to “‘ Keep him 
out.’’ That is the monopoly of art ; and people 
at large call it a humbug ; but they are not more 
tolerant or wise when their own craft comes to be 
dealt with. Each in his turn is found ready to 
combine with somebody else, to ‘‘ keep out’’ all 
intruders on their special preserves. The ‘‘ Flam- 
ing Tinman,”’ in Lavengro, pummels and puts to 
flight the poor tinker who intrudes upon his beat ; 
the costers combine to keep out freshmen from 
theirs ; English navvies band together to drive Irish 
navvies off their contracts ; and Irish tenants pick 
off, from behind a hedge, the intruders upon their: 
a. Even the searchers of the sewers main- 
tain a kind of monopoly of their unholy calling, 
and will recognize no man as a brother who has not 
been duly initiated in the mysteries of the search. 
The sewer-searcher is as exclusive in his wa 


as 
the leader of fashion at Almack’s. ‘ a im 
out !’’ is, in short, the watchword of all classes, 


of all ranks, of all callings, of all crafts, of all in- 
terests. We used to “‘ keep out’’ the foreign corn- 
grower, but though he may now come in, there is 
exclusiveness and monopoly in ten thousand other 





“ Keep them out !’’ cry the apothecaries, when 


forms, which no legislation can ever touch. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
I1YGIENIC CHANGE OF AIR. 


Tur age of hygiene is rapidly approaching, when 
the exhibition of drugs will be the exception 
instead of the rule in medical treatment. For 
this reason, the effect of climate on disease is 
rising into a subject of first-rate importance, and, no 
longer a prejudice ora tradition, submits to the in- 
vestigations of science. The chief recent writers 


wid Carriére in France ; and now there comes Dr. 
Burgess, armed with the united authority of these 
physicians, and with his own experience, to indoc- 
trinate the public as well as the profession. His 
book is of moderate size and price, and we recom- 
mend it to all invalids, whether they are able to 
travel abroad, or are confined by circumstances to 
their own country ; but, in the mean time, as the 
subject is both new and interesting to general 
readers, we propose giving them an inkling of 
what it contains.* 

We do not mean that the subject of climate is 
new in itself; it is only new in its treatment. 
We have all, from our wales youth, heard of the 
effects of climate ; we have all been brought up to 
believe in certain foreign places ; and we have all 
observed that when—consumption, for instance— 
approaches its last stage, (rarely before,) it is 
shipped off, as a matter of course, for Italy or the 
south of France. And, alas! we have all heard 
from the wan lips of the stricken one excluded by 
= y from the privilege of foreign travel, ‘ If 

could but get to a warm climate, [ should live ¥’ 
Such notions, right or wrong, depended exclusively 
upon habit or prejudice. Ixperience had no effect 
upon them, any more than it had upon the ortho- 
dox course of medicines which entitled the death 
of a patient to be considered professionally legiti- 
mate. Sometimes, indeed, the venue was changed, 
and one place became more fashionable than an- 
other to die in. Here the group of English tombs 
grew gray and ancient, and there a new city of the 
silent sprang up with the suddenness of an Ameri- 
cau emporium, But still the cry was, “ A warm 
climate! Give us Italy, or we perish !”’ 

But we need not say the ery was; it continues 
to this moment. Such impressions are long of 
being dispelled ; it takes a great many years for 
the voice of doubt even to reach completely the 
public ear; and we think it a privilege to be able 
to take such advantage of our wide circulation as 
will give repining invalids to understand, that the 
advantages of a foreign climate are closely limited 
by one portion of the profession, and considered by 
another portion as highly problematical, if not 
entirely visionary. ‘This applies, however, mainly 
to consumption ; for the advantages of the climatic 
change are seldom denied in dyspepsy, rheumatism, 
scrofula, and the tribe of nervous diseases. Even 

‘in these, however, the locality chosen is rarely a 
proper one. There are countries which, if they 
could only obtain the stamp of fashion, would be 
invaluable to the invalid. ‘* The climate of Norway, 
for example,” says Dr. Burgess, ‘‘ is admirably 
suited, during several months of the year, between 
the middle of May and the middle of September, for 
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certain forms of dyspepsy,-lesions of the nervous 
system affecting the mind, or that form of general 
innervation which results from an overwrought 
brain, and disease$ of repletion. But Norway is 
little frequented, because it is not fashionable, 
although it would be difficult to point out a more 
a occasional residence for the numerous 
class of invalids just mentioned, than Christiania, 
with its picturesque environs, sublime scenery, and 
clear and rarefied atmosphere.’’ 

The non-professional predilection in favor of a 
warm climate for consumption may be referred, 
we suspect, to the analogy that exists between the 
earlier stages of that disease and those of a common 
cold. In fact, in most cases in this country, con- 
sumption is for a long time styled a cold; then it 
becomes a bad cold ; then a worse; till it is im- 
possible to withhold from it the more formidable 
name. A cold, however, it should be considered, 
occurs as frequently in summer as in winter; and 
in neither is it owing to the temperature, whether 
high or low, but to the atmospheric changes. ‘The 
warmer the weather is, the greater will be the 
morbifie effect of a cold draught of air. That a 
warm climate in itself is neither prevention nor 
eure in consumption, may be inferred from the 

revalence of the complaint in all latitudes. In 

ndia and in Africa it is as rife as in any part of 
Europe. By the army reports from Malta, we 
find that upwards of 30 per cent. of the whole 
number of deaths throughout the year is caused hy 

hthisis. In Madeira, according to Dr. Heineken, 
Dr. Gourlay, and Dr. Mason, no disease is more 
common among the natives than pulmonary con- 
sumption. At Nice, it is stated by Dr. Meryon, 
more natives die annually of consumption than in 
any town in England of the same amount of popu- 
lation, In Genoa, one of the most prevalent and 
futal of the indigenous diseases is pulmonary con- 
sumption. In Florence, pneumonia is marked by 
a suffocating character, and rapid progress towards 
its last stage. In Naples, 1 death from consumption 
occurs in a mortality of 2} ; while in the hospitals 
of Paris, where phthisis is notoriously prevalent, 
the proportion is only Lin 34. In short, in all the 
celebrated sanatoria to which we fly for relief, we 
find the disease as firmly established as at home 

If we examine the analogies presented by the 
history of the inferior animals, we find no argu- 
ment in favor of a foreign climate. The fishes, 
birds, and wild beasts of one region, die in another. 
*¢ Man, although endowed in a remarkable degree, 
and more so than any other animal, with the 
faculty of enduring such unnatural transitions, 
nevertheless becomes sensible of their injurious re- 
sults. For familiar illustrations of this influence, 
we have only to look to the broken-down constitu- 
tions of our Indian officers, or to the emaciated 
frame of the shivering Hindoo who sweeps the 
crossings of the streets of London. The child of 
the European, although born in India, must be 
sent home in early life to the climate of his ances- 
tors, or to one p tes resembling it, in order ty 
escape incurable discase, if not premature death. 
Again, the offspring of Asiatics born in this coun- 
try pine and dwindle into one or other of the twin 
cachexize—scrofula and consumption; and, if the 
individual survives, he lives in a state of passive 
existence, stunted in growth and incapable of en- 
during fatigue. If such extreme changes of climate 
prove obnosivus t> t'e health of individuals having 
naturally «2 sonadeomstitution, how are we to ¢x- 
ti a state of organic disease to be 
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thereby benefited? In fact, view the subject in 
whatever light we may, we must eventually arrive 
at the natural and rational conclusion—that 
nature has adapted the constitution of man to the 
climate of his ancestors. The accident of birth 
does not constitute the title to any given climate. 
The natural climate of man is that in which not 
only he himself was born, but likewise his blood- 
relations for several generations. This is his 
natural climate, as well in health as when his con- 
stitution is broken down by positive disease, or 
unhinged by long-continued neglect of the common 
rules of hygiene.”’ I[t is Dr. Burgess’ theory, 
therefore, that when change is necessary, a modi- 
fication of the patient's own climate—that is to 
say, change of air in the same climate—is more 
in accordance with the laws of nature, and more 
likely to effect good, than a violent transition to 
warmer countries. 

With regard to the curability of this disease, 
there is now, we believe, no duubt of the fact, 
although, unfortunately, the process has not yet 
come cumpletely into the hands of the physician. 
That a cure has frequently taken place, somehow 
or other, even in advanced stages of pulmonary 
consumption, has been demonstrated by post-mor- 
tem examinations ; but nature herself seems, in 
these cases, to have been her own doctor, fur no 
mode of treatment of general applicability has 
been discovered. Some think that the progress of 
tubercles may he arrested in the first stage— 
others, that nothing can be effected until the sec- 
ond. Some resort to the water-cure—others, to 
the still more marvellous Spanish baths of Panti- 
cosa ; and others, again, swear by cod-liver oil. 
As to the last remedy, our author quotes the state- 


ments of Dr. Williams, “‘ that the pure, fresh oil 
from the liver of the cod is more beneficial in the 
treatment of pulmonary consumption than any 
agent, medicinal, dietetic, or regimenal, that has 


yet been employed. Out of 234 cases — 
recorded, the oil disagreed, and was discontinued, 
in only nine instances. In 19, although taken, it 
appeared to do no good; whilst in the larger ire 
portion of 206, out of 234, its use was followed by 
marked and unequivocal improvement—this im- 
provement varying in degree in different cases, 
from a temporary retardation of the progress of 
the disease, and a mitigation of distressing symp- 
toms, up to a more or less complete restoration to 
apparent health. The most numerous examples 
of decided and lasting improvement, amounting to 
nearly 100, have occurred in patients in the 
second stage of the disease, in which the tubercu- 
lous deposits begin to undergogthe process of soft- 
ening. The most striking instance of the bene- 
ficial operation of cod-liver oil in phthisis, is to be 
found in cases in the ¢hird stage—even those far 
advanced, where consumption has not only exca- 
vated the lungs, but is rapidly wasting the whole 
body with copious purulent expectoration, hectic, 
night-sweats, colliquative diarrhoea, and other 
elements of that destructive process by which, in 
a few weeks, the finest and fairest of the human 
family may be sunk to the grave. The power of 
staying the demon of destruetion sometimes dis- 
played by the cod-liver oil is marvellous.”” Dr. 

argess, however, although witnessing the same 
results even in fur-gone cases, limits their duration 
to a year or eighteen months, after which the 
medicine lost its effect. Although the oil, there- 
fore, is serviceable through the process of nutri- 
tion, he considers it no specific, and concluies on 
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the subject thus: ‘* All that our present knowledge 
enables us to state positively on the subject is this : 
cod-liver oil is the most effectual stay to the prog- 
ress of consumption, in a great majority of cases, 
that we possess ; this salutary action is not always 
lasting, and there are cases in which its adminis- 
tration cannot be borne, and others in which it 

roduces no good effects whatever. In those cases 
in which the stomach rejects the pure oil, if it be 
given in combination with phosphoric acid, it will 
generally be borne easily, and the acid will assist 
the tonic action of the oil.”’ 

The non-professional notion respecting the 
curative powers of climate is, that by breathing a 
mild and soothing atmosphere, the phthisical pa- 
tient withdraws irritation, and leaves nature at 
liberty to effct her own cure. But this, it seems, 
is entirely erroneous, inasmuch as it is through the 
skin, not the lungs, that a warm climate acts bene- 
ficially. When an atmospheric change takes place 
so as to produce a chill, ** whereby the cutaneous 
transpiration is instantly checked, the skin then 
becomes dry and hard, so that the respiratory 
organs suffer from the excessive action they now 
undergo, for the matter of transpiration must be 
eliminated through the lungs if the action of the 
skin be interrupted.”” This is illustrated by the 
instantaneous relief usually afforded by free perspi- 
ration in cases where difficult breathing and 
oppression of the chest have been occasioned b 
artificial heat. What really soothes, therefure, is 
equability of climate, not high temperature. Some 
authors even think that a cold climate is more 
suitable for consumption than a warm one, and 
point to Upper Canada, with its pure, dry, tonic 
atmosphere, affording hardly any trace of the com- 
plaint at all. 

Here we might stop, as the nature of our work 
precludes our following Dr. Burgess in his exposi- 
tion of the action of climate on the lungs and skin; 
but it may be useful, and at any rate amusing, to 
trace his iconoclastic progress through the popular 
shrines of Hygiea on the continent. 

Malta is a famous resort for physical patients, 
although during the winter and spring the weather 
is cold and variable, and in autumn the sirocco 
is frequent. When a sirocco has blown for some 
days, it lulls suddenly, and is succeeded by an 
equally strong breeze from the north-west, contrast- 
ing violently with the furmer in temperature and 
everything else. The extremes of heat and cold 
are as great here and in other places in the Medi- 
terranean as in London. In Malta, our author saw 
five or six cases of bronchitis, which in a single 
month terminated in incurable phthisis ; and in 
two cases, six weeks only elapsed between the first 
signs of the tuberculous depusit and the death of 
the patients. 

Madeira, a still more popular sanatorium for this 
disease, is a complete delusion. Instead of the 
climate being essentially dry, it is saturated with 
humidity during a great part of the year ; and the 
peculiar sirocco of the place is of a hot, dry, irritat- 
ing nature. An intelligent medical author, who 
had resorted to Madeira for change of air, remarks, 
that ‘* very frequent and remarkable variations in 
a given series of years, incontestably prove that 
Madeira is no more to be relied on than any other 
place for certainty of fine weather, and that it has 
equally its annual variations of temperature. . . . 
From what has been stated by writers, a person 
might be led to believe that disease was scarcely 
known there ; but [ am afraid, that were the su’s- 
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ject thoroughly investigated, as it ought to be, few 
— would be found where the system is more 
iable to general disorder; while, at the same 
time, I suspect that the average duration of life 
would turn out to be inferior to that of our own 
country. 

Our author knows no place more unfavorable to 

tients suffering from organic diseases of the 

ungs, than the far-famed sanatoria—Aix and | 
Montpellier. The atmosphere is pure, but ever 
and anon keen and piercing, and the dise and marin 
—one cold and cutting, and the other damp— 
irritate the lungs, and excite coughing. Add to 
this, that Provence is proverbially the land of dust, 
and, what is worse, the land of the miéstral—a 
wind from the north-west, which carries stones, 
men, and carriages before it. ‘* For several days 
in spring the climate may no doubt be delicious, 
although, however, always too warm about mid- 
day, when suddenly the mistral, of evil celebrity, 
begins to blow. It is difficult to give an adequate 
idea of the change, or of the injurious effects of the 
climate under the influence of this scourge. The 
game sun shines in the same bright blue sky, but 
the temperature is glacial, The sun is there 
only to glare and dazzle, and seems to have no 
more power in producing warmth, than a rushlight 
against the boisterous winds, which chill the very 
marrow in one’s bones. During the prevalence | 
of this wind, it is impossible to stir out of doors 
without getting the mouth and nostrils filled with 
dust. All nature seems shrivelled and dried up 
under its baneful influence.” 

Nice, likewise, is scourged by the mistral, which 
there, however, divides its empire with winds from 
the north and north-east. ‘‘ But one of the greatest 
vices characterizing the climate of Nice, if not the 


greatest, is the remarkable variation of temper- 
ature noticed between day and night—in the sun 


and in the shade. The land or continental winds 
prevail during the night; the southerly or mari- 
time during the day. ‘The former are cold and 
dry ; the latter soft and humid. As soon, there- 
fore, as the former subside, and the sun rises in 
the horizon, the humidity commences to show 
itself in the atmosphere ; whilst, on the contrary, 
when the diurnal winds cease, and the sun sets, 
the above hygrometric condition of the air disap- 
pears.”’ M. Carriére cannot conceive why our 
countrymen prefer Nice to a milder climate, and 
considers that the annual mortality in the English 
colony ought to discourage other hectic invalids! 
from going thither. | 

Central Lombardy is, in general, characterized | 
by marshy swamps poisoning the whole atmos-| 
phere with their miasmatic exhalations. The | 
meteoric influences are decidedly cold and varia- | 
ble ; and the ‘* extremes of temperature increase | 
in proportion as we approach the valleys at the, 
foot of the Central Alps, especially those most, 
-distant from the Adriatic coast.” This climate, | 
our author tells us, cannot afford more benefit to 
the consumptive than that of the fens of Lincoln- 
shire, or of the marshes of Holland. Brescia, 
Pavia, Mantua, and other Lombard towns, also 
share in this character; and at Verona, Mr. B. Lo-' 
nan writes, that of all humbugs, the humbug of | 
an Italian climate is the most intolerable. 

At Genoa, although the air is pure and transpa- | 
rent in fine weather, it is liable to sudden gusts | 
of wind and violent transitions dangerous to the 
invalid. 
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found more unfavorable for consumptive invalids 
than that of Florence, a town built in a deep 
ravine, almost surrounded by the Apennines, and 
intersected by a squalid river. .... Extreme 
cold in winter, great heat in summer, the preva- 
lence of the northerly winds, the chilling effects of 
which are not always neutralized by the antago- 
nistie winds, rapid and violent transitions, pro- 
foundly affecting the system, even in healthy 
persons ; and, combined with these violent atmos- 
pherie and thermal variations are also, in similar 
proportions, hygrometric and electric ever-changing 
influences.’? Leghorn, the seaport of Tuscany, is 
built in a sunk locality, in the midst of a marshy 
country. Beggars, galley-slaves, assassins, smug- 

lers, these are the picturesque portions of the 
inhabitants ; and the promenade is an arid beach, 
anything but soothing to the respiratory organs. 
The English cemetery is a touching spectacle, 
with its numerous monuments of brilliant marble ; 
among which stands conspicuous the tomb of 
Smollett. 

Of Pisa, the grand central depét of Ftaly for 
foreign consumptive patients, Dr. Burgess says: 
‘The excess of humidity and warm temperature 
of the Pisan climate depress the vital force, induce 
an overwhelming lassitude, and are, in my opinion, 
most unfavorable elements in a climate so generally 
recommended for pulmonary consumption. What- 


ever effect the humid mildness of the air may have 


in diminishing excitability, and in allaying pul- 
monary irritation in patients of a nervous tempera- 
ment, it is decidedly injurious in those of a feeble 
and lymphatic habit The delusion of an 
Italian climate, as regards the cure or prophylaxis 
of tubercular consumption, is in no part of that 
country, so delig)tful to persons in sound health, 
more clearly portrayed than at far-famed Pisa. 
The stagnant life, the death-like silence, the dreary 
solitude of this dull town, whatever utility these 
elements may have in allaying the restless irrita- 
bility of nervous and excitable patients, always 
produce serious evils upon those consumptive in- 
valids of a melancholy turn of mind, or whose spirit 
is broken by hope deferred. Brooding over their 
melancholy condition, in a foreign land, away 
from the comforts of home, without the solace 
and cheering influence of friends and relations, 
they soon break down and perish.’’ M. Carriére 
and Sir James Clark consider the climate of Rome 
adapted only for consumptive patients in the first 
stage of the complaint ; but Dr. Burgess, after a 
train of reasoning founded on scientific facts, comes 
to a conclusion consonant with his own theory, 
that it is not adapted to consumption in any stage 
or form whatever. 

It is needless to follow our author to Naples, for 
this place is admitted by all writers to be injurious 
in cases of pulmonary consumption ; bat we may 
conclude this fragmentary survey by stating that, 
according to Dr. Burgess, the least injurious 
portions of Italy are the ‘Lake of Como and the city 


of Venice, the air in neither of them being warm 


but in both eguable, Were we end as we began ; 
‘“*[t is a mistake to suppose that a warm, hamid, 
relaxing atinosphere can benefit pulmonary disease. 
Cold, dry, and still air, appears a more rational 
indication, especially for invalids born in temperate 
regions.”? It will be seen that our author differs 
occasionally from both his great predecessors, Sir 
James Clark and M. Carriére; but even in so 
doing, he has at least the merit of fuirly opening 


“In n> part of England could a climet> be | out a most important subject. 
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Let it be understood, that we have merely men- 
tioned the nature of the contents of this volume, 
without attempting to follow Dr. Burgess either in 
his reasonings or in the facts on which these are 
founded. We have now only to recommend the 
work as one that will be found highly interesting 
and suggestive, both by the medical and non-medi- 
cal reader.* 





From the United Service Magazine. 


NARRATIVE OF A MILITARY EXPEDITION 
INTO ARABIA FELIX. 


I was engaged some twenty years ago on a mil- 
itary expedition into Arabia Felix, the recollections 
of which, coming upon me through this long vista 
of years, are so pleasing that I cannot help hoping 
they may possess some attraction for others. 

Arabs and gypsies come, in one respect, under 
the same category. They both escape history and 
chronicle of every kind. These people are too 
inherently wild to be brought within the compass 
of regular consecutive narrative. All that we 
know about them is broken and hap-hazardish, for 
it is only by snatches we can catch glimpses of 
their here-and-away Jife. ‘The forays and military 
excursions of Turkish Pashas against the Arab 
tribes in the neighborhood of dad, and in 
other parts of the Ottoman Empire, might doubt- 
less afford matter for sketches of this human fere 
nature extremely interesting. But of these we 
have none in popular form; and an encounter 
between European troops and the children of the 
desert is an event of the rarest occurrence. Hav- 


ing, however, as I have said, taken part in one of 
these, I purpose here to furnish such a description 


of it as my memory may supply. 

We became, if I recollect right, first engaged 
in a contest with the Arab tribe, the Whabees, as 
an ally of the Imaum of Museat. This tribe had 
made frequent incursions into the neighborhood of 
Museat, carrying off the flocks and making great 
depredations. They had also made war with a 
Bedoueen tribe in close alliance with the first- 
named chief; and for these and other offences, 
which had been persisted in for many years with 
impunity, the Imaum determined to attack them 
in their stronghold, Ben-Boo-Ali, about sixty 
wiles in the interiur, on the borders of the Great 
Desert. 

‘There was at that time at Muscat a body of five 
hundred Sepoys in the British service, under the 
cowmand of a Captain Thompson, which had been 

aced at the disposal of the Imaum. This force 
it was resolved to send on the projected expedi- 
tion ; being under European discipline, and hav- 
ing a few pieces of artillery with them, they were 
deemed amply sufficient for the purpose ; and, had 
discipline been maintained among them, their en- 
terprise might have been crowned with success. 
But their easy conquest of the first village settle- 
ments of the Whabees, who fled before them almost 
without resistance, made them over-confident, and 
the few of them who escaped to tell the sequel 
of their story, represented the march through the 
burning sands of Arabia rather as that of a strag- 
gling crowd than of a regiment. On their coming, 

1owever, in sight of the stronghold they were to 


* We print the above as we received it from a respecta- 
ble contributor, but without giving any opinion ourselves 
upon a subject of which we are not qualified to judge.— 
Ed. C. J. 
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attack, their commander called a halt, and was 
actually endeavoring to form his men into rank and 
file—to put them in something like military array, 
when a band of about 2000 Whabees, who had 
been lying in ambush under some sand hills at not 
more than a hundred paces’ distance, suddenly 
rushed out upon them. Throwing away their fire- 
locks, they were dealing death with their double- 
edged swords on the Sepoys ina moment. The 
magical uprising of such a host of terrifying 
figures stru:k their victins with dismay. For this 
feeling alone, there was time allowed them; even 
for flight they had none. ‘The massacre was com- 
pleted in a few minutes. Five men out of the five 
hundred alone returned to Muscat, and of these 
three were spared and set at liberty by the Wha- 
bees themselves. 

It was to avenge this defeat of the British arms 
that the Bombay government resolved to send a 
rather formidable expedition against the offending 
tribe. It was, if I can rely upon my memory, 
composed of two European regiments, the 65th 
and 47th, and two native regiments, a force of 
altogether about 3000 men, with several pieces of 
heavy and light artillery. The command was 
given to Colonel Warren, of the 65th Regiment. 

A delightful sail along summer seas, in summer 
weather, brought us in little more than a week to 
the spot of our disembarkation on the Arabian 
coast of the Persian Gulf. A little town, or rather 
a large straggling assemblage of huts, called Zoar, 
was the first habitable spot we passed through. 
Our first encampment was in its immediate vicin- 
ity. 

Being very young at the time, I had received, 
somehow or other, the impression that Arabia 
Felix, as the term seemed to imply, was remarka- 
ble for the beauty of its landscapes. Barren 
mountains and arid plains, the blazing sun and 
interminable desert, the Arab and his troops of 
camels, are, to be sure, images of allurement to the 
fancy that have been made familiar to us all. But 
I had expected that these grand, naked outlines of 
nature and of life, picturesque as they arc, would 
have been filled up by details of a softer charm ; 
and my disappointment was complete. As there 
are no periodical rains here to refresh the earth as 
in India, verdure there is naturally none, except 
that of the date groves, which spring up greenly 
out of the desert und defy the heat of the sun to 
fade or to wither them. Plains of sand, varied 
only by hillocks of sand, bounded only by scorched 
mountains of baked earth, rifted here and there by 
the heat into wide chasms, down which one might 
imagine, at one time or other, torrents had forced 
their way, fatigued, on all sides, the sight by their 
sterile monotony. ‘The Arab and the vulture could 
alone, I thought, live in the midst of this desola- 
tion, and the latter would doubtless soon wing its 
flight from such sterility, but for the human car- 
nage with. which the sands of Arabia are so often 
moistened. 

The Arab village is always built, or rather 
pitched, in the midst of a date grove. There was 
one a little to the rear of our encampment, in 
which Zoar lay refreshingly sheltered. This was 
an attractive object that gave relief to the eye, 
and afforded an extremely grateful refuge from the 
united power of the sun and burning sand. 7 " 
with its little cireuit of vegetation, and its garden 
plots which are kept constantly irrigated by rude, 
artificial conduits of water running in all directions 
from the wells, was, after our first march, as a 
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spring of life in the waste. Two or three mud 
towers, and a larger construction of the same ma- 
terial, called the palace of the Sheick, gave to the 
place, at a little distance, an air of sume preten- 
sion. The palace had been turned into a bazaar, 
where Scindian and Surat merchants sold shawls, 
attar of roses, and various valuable kinds of cloths 
and silks, to be conveyed thence into the interior. 
This close juxtaposition of barbaric splendor and 
barbaric rudeness, this display of some of the cost- 
liest luxuries of civilization glittering in the midst 
of the most primitive simplicities of life, this evi- 
dence of wealth and commerce among a people 
whose wants are the fewest, and whose existence 
is the wildest, is a peculiarity of many Eastern 
nations, but more than all others of the Arabs. 
The contrast it presented to the scene before us, 

iqued and excited the imagination ~~ delight- 
fally. Among the numerous huts huddled pro- 
miscuously together, the men were wandering 
listlessly about with an air of indolent fierceness, 
or laying stretched out at length in the shade; 
whilst the women were mostly employed in spin- 
ning the coarse cloth of which their garments are 
made. Our morning walks took us frequently 
among the female part of the little community 
who were at that early hour occupied in one of 
their most picturesque duties—drawing water from 
the wells—a task ulways imposed on the young 
maidens of the East from time iinmemorial. But 
here the damsels wore masks, which was probably 
no disadvantage to them, as it kept the eifsct of 
their graceful figures and of the stately gait they 
had acquired from carrying their pitchers on their 
heads perfect, without counteractiun from faces 
better left to an embellishing fancy. 

Our commander-in-chief, Colonel Warren, who 
had brought thus far his batterie de cuisine with 
him, gave us a grand regale on our arrival. He 
invited the officers of the whole furee—considera- 
bly more than one hundred in number—to an 
abundant repast he had ; rovided for the occasion. 
He very considerately reflected that, but lor this, 
we should have had to fast much longer than 
would have been agreeable. We dined pic-nic 
wise. Cloths were spread out on the grass under 
the cool shade of the date grove. Our luxuries 
astonished the natives as much as we should be 
astonished could we witness one of the almost 
incredible banquets we read of, uf certain Roman 
emperors. Mulligatawny soup, fish and fowl of 
many kinds, mutton, beet, kid, veal, bee!steak, and 
curries, spread out in profusion, seemed to strike 
our Arab spectators with a sort of dismay. Such 
feasting they had doubtless never witnessed before. 
Then, of Hodgsun’s pale ale, Madeira, claret, and 
champagne there was no lack ; and when all these 
good things began to take their due effect (within 
« becoming limit, of course), and healths were 
proposed, and speeches made, not merely the in- 
habitants, by their grave and watchful. curiosity, 
but the country itself in its waste and wild still- 
ness, and the little hamlet of huts, disturbed by 
the unwonted revel, told us very plainly that mirth 
and laughter, and jollity are altogether out of their 
place among the Arabs and in Arabia. I felt an odd 
sense of criminality at having merely enjoyed com- 
mon mess-table indulgences. ‘The sentiment was, 
perhaps, partly occasioned by the refusal of the 
Arabs to partake of any of our delicacies, and by 
the horror with which they put away from them 
the wine or spirits that might be offered them. 

Whilst we were feasting, our quarter-master 
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and his myrmidons, with the camp followers, who 
were as numerous almost as our force, were form- 
ing our encampment, or rather, I should say (for 
little order was observed), pitching our tents. 
Then intruded on the silence and solitude of nature 
the multitongued clamor of Babel. The Hindos- 
tance, Parsee, Arabic, and European languages 
were all mixed and confounded together. _'The 
confused and varied aspects of the scene, in which 
the laden and the unloading camel were the prin- 
cipal objects, were in the highest degree novel and 
exciting, especially to those who could contemplate 
the whole, as we did from our pic-nic banquet ; 
the champagne, no doubt, giving additional zest 
to the strange living and moving pictures under 
our eyes. 

In this encampment we remained longer than 
was at first intended, waiting to be joined by a 
tribe of Bedoueen Arabs, who, from the knowl- 
edge of the country and of the mode of warfare 
practised by their countrymen, would, it was 
thought, be of great use to us. We felt here as 
perfect a security as if we had been in garrison at 
Bombay, and this feeling was unfortunately carried 
8) far, that in order to prevent the recurrence of 
fulse night alarms, which had once or twice dis- 
turbed our camps, the pickets were ordered not to 
load. Our commandant remained on the beach 
till the Imaum of Muscat arrived, who accompa- 
nied us on our expedition. 

The Arab prince and his suite soon formed 
another feature of the grotesque human seenery 
that surrounded us, His tents were pitched a 
good deal to our tear. They exhibited no symbol 
of magnificence other than their yellow fringes and 
embroidery, and the yellow banners that floated 
from their summits. But the prince himself was, 
on all state occasions, a constellation of splendors 
well worth seeing. On one of these oceasions, 
on a visit of ceremony made him by our colonel 
and his staff, he reecived his visitors, sitting on a 
nat at the bottom of a moderate-sized tent. He 
Was represented to me as a little ugly old man, of 
a murky complexion, much darker than Arabs 
usually are, profusely decorated all over with 
jewellery. On his turban blazed a diamond head- 
piece, his slippers were studded with preeious 
stones, and his belt and the hilt of his sword 
incrusted with other sparkling gems, principally 
diamonds, Le must have looked very much like 
a hideous idol in a pagan temple, bespangled all 
over with the gorgeous offerings of superstition. 
This parade of magnificence was made by the 
Imaum, not to impose upon his European allies, 
but to strike his Arab subjects in this part of the 
world with befitting awe. The usual salams, the 
usual pipes and coffse received sitting cross-legged 
on mats, the usual silence, and the usual few 
words of hyperbolical compliment on presentation, 
and on leave-taking, constituted the whole solem- 
nity. It was the subject of talk among the natives 
and our camp-followers during the remainder of 
our stay at Zoar; and wonderlul were the stories 
we heard of Arab wealth and Arab prowess, &e. 

Thus passed our time away in a pleasant sort 
of dreamy wearisomeness, star-gazing at night on 
picket, and enjoying during the day-time a dolce 
far niente, wandering among beings who had be- 
longed hitherto in our minds only to fable, and 
listening to fables from their mouths (through 
interpreters), very like their own history. We 
were aroused out of this delicious sort of reverie 
soldiering by an event by no means so agreeable, 
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but which acted as an effective specific against 
dreaming for the rest of the campaign. 

The pickets, I have said, were not allowed to 
load their pieces. Improving on this order, the 
captain of one of them had not suffered even his 
sentries to load. The consequence was fatal. 
The Whabees had sent spies into our camp, and 
had become fully informed of the defenceless state 
of the outposts. Seven of these spies had been 
captured, and hanged a few days before by order 
of the Imaum. Yet no alarm seems to have been 
occasioned. Taking advantage, then, of our secur- 
ity, and profiting by as dim a night as an Arabian 
sky ever affords, a large party of Whabees, mount- 
ed on camels and horses, were borne with silent 
celerity over the waste, and before the moon, 
which rose late, could throw any obtrusive light 
on their movements, were in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the aforesaid picket. As this outpost 
was composed of Sepoys, it is very possible some 
spy might have learnt that on this spot the ver 
sentinels were virtually disarmed. We ascertained, 
at least afterwards, that the Whabees had am- 
bushes close to two other pickets, and it is, there- 
fore, a probable supposition that they made their 
attack exactly where they did from a knowledge 
of the particular advantage it gave them. Having 
left their horses and camels a good way behind, 
they crept along the ground from sand hillock to 
sand hillock, burrowing absolutely among the sand, 
in which their bodies were nearly concealed. The 
first sentry, whose’ eyes were directed towards 
them, saw only what he thought a moving sand 
heap. Before he had time for closer examination, 
an Arab had hold of his musket, had wrested it 
out of his hand, and cut him down. Resistance 
was of course vain. The picket was driven in, 
and with a wild hurrah several hundred Whabees 
followed close at their heels. They had evidently 
no plan of attack. It was auey one of their 
nightly forays of destruction and depredation they 
were engaged in. They fell upon the left of our 
camp like a sudden hurricane. All the camels 
and horses they encountered they slaughtered or 
houghed; and every straggling man, or little 
throng of men, starting in affright from sleep, met 
with instant death. Some of the assailants darted 
their spears through the tents, whilst others stood 
at the apertures to sabre those who attempted to 
escape Several partial conflicts, however, took 
place, and two Whabees were killed. Of our men, 
in less than a quarter of an hour, there were forty 
killed and wounded. Among the number of the 
former was, I believe, a son of the eelebrated 
James Boswell, who had a commission in a native 
regiment, and was much liked and esteemed by all 
who knew him. By the time our force had turned 
out, the enemy had disappeared, and we remained 
under arms for an hour or two; and from this 
time to the close of the expedition were fully on 
the alert. 

The long-expected Bedoueens at length arrived. 
One morning a cloud of dust arising along the 
distant horizon, announced to the observant their 
approach ; presently they became more distinctl 
visible, They came galloping forward at full oul. 
A promiscuous crowd of camels, horses, and asses, 
whose backs were unincumbered with any kind of 
housing, bore their riders along with surprising 
swiftness. ong were sometimes seen through, 
and sometimes lost in, the clouds of dust which 
they raised, They brandished their swords, sounded 
them on their shields, and shouted exultingly as 
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they advanced ; and their vanity must have been 
hig ly gratified at seeing our whole camp turn 
out, from curiosity, to witness their approach. 

To these picturesque beings, ground on our 
right was allotted. Here they settled down in a 
wonderfully tasteful sort of confusion. Viewed 
from a little distance, the strange, wild figure of 
the men, moving about in warrior guise, or bask- 
ing at length in the sun ; the sleek and beautiful 
figures of the horses, standing in every variety of 
posture ; the camels, rearing or reposing their 
awkward forms, and remaining fixed in the patient 
motionlessness of still life from sunrise to sunset ; 
the incessant and varying gleam of arms, and the 
shifting and preposterous shadows of objects 
before only known to us as pagearts of poetry, com- 
posed a picture so completely Arabian that T felt 
the keenest regret at having no knowledge of that 
‘serene and silent art’’ that would have enabled 
me to preserve in my portfolio something like a 
correct impress of its charm. It was among this 
wild swarm of Bedoueens, stretched on the ground, 
under the shadow of Arab cloaks, supported by 
their long spears, that I first read the ‘* Arabian 
Nights” alternately with the ** Tales of the Genii ;” 
and it is to this circumstance I mainly attribute it, 
that the whole military adventure I record has 
left so vivid an impression on my mind, Lifting 
my eyes from my book to the scene around me, 
then relapsing again into my book, made a para- 
dise of enjoyment. Sometimes I would see our red 
coats and the Bedoueens at a mimic fight together. 


| But between the Bedoueen and the Europexn there 


was about the same difference in these sham com- 
bats as there was between the formidable double- 
edged Arab sword and the useless spits with which 
our officers were at that time equipped, or rather 
encumbered ; and the contrast was still greater in 
other respects. The tall form, muscular, well- 
built limbs of the desert warrior, fully developed 
by constant exercise, his sallow complexion, long 
black hair, and dark eye of fire, set off with the best 
effect by his tunic, turban, and sleeveless cloak ; 
the spear which he carried in his hand, the shield 
upon his arm, with his sword, and his kreese in 
his belt, completed a figure which, when mounted 
on a fine horse, was really inspiring to look at. 
But the domestic habitudes of these descendants 
of Ishmael most pleased me. Their animals the 
regarded quite as part of the family, and, at their 
meals, one would see their camels, horses, and 
asses partaking with them, often from the same 
basket, of dates, rice, and dried fish, to which the 
uadrupeds seemed to be, in lack of more suitable 
food, very well reconciled. In the evenings, 
moreover, the primitive character of this people 
in their worship came most strikingly out. Sep- 
arating into bands, the Bedoucens went out, as 
the sun sank behind the mountains, to perform 
their orisons. After casting handfuls of sand 
upon their heads, they bent, covering their faces 
with their hands, to the earth, and muttered their 
invocations. They would then all stand up for a 
while, and then go through various prostrations 
and genuflexions, whilst the softened, slant streams 
of the setting sun, gleaming upon them, would give 
them quite a fantastic appearance. But before 
these living pictures, that seemed to have as much 
of imagination as of reality in them, had lost their 
charm of novelty, we were on the move. 
The breaking up of our camp was a stirring 
spectacle. Tents taking down, camels loading, 
groups of soldiers drinking their morning dram, 
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regiments forming into line, officers mounting, the 
motley variety of Indian, Arab, and European 
costumes, furmed some of the details of its organ- 
ized disorder. Our sultry marches that followed, 
with a tropical sun blazing on our heads, and the 
burning sand under our feet, were the only real 
suffering we had to endure, and it was by no means 
aslight one. ‘The fatigue itself of marching fifteen 
vr twenty miles a-day in such a country and cli- 
mute was much severer than that of a march 
double that distance in Europe. The first day sufficed 
to pecl the skin off most of our faces, which we 
were obliged to invest in our silk handkerchiefs to 
keep them from further scarification till they got 
inured to scorchings. In crossing the ghauts 
(mountains) three of our men, who were in charge 
of some elephauts that had been procured to drag 
a few heavy pieces of artillery through a very diffi- 
cult pass, died of the heat, which was more than 
once intensely aggravated by a delusive refresh- 
ment which sometimes cheated our senses. Once 
I recollect, during a day of more than usual 
fatigue, a sudden exclamation of joy burst from 
a whole regiment. The village where we were to 
encamp wus suddenly before us! Its date groves, 
towers, huts, transparent springs, even camels 
laden with water coming out to meet us, were all 
vividly portrayed—alas! it was only by our 
imagination—on the illuminated sands! It was 
some time befure we found out that this was a 
mirage. Some, whose fancies were Oriental, then 
conjured up mosques and tanks ; others, streams, 
villas, and flocks ; and some were animated by the 
inspiring vision of a stag-chase sweeping by them, 
After this we had another ghaut to pass, from the 
summit of which we had an extensive view, and 


Bot sight of the distant desert, which appeared 
ike a sea in restless undulation. 
I recollect not much more of the incidents of our 


march to Ben-Boo-Ali. We had nightly appre- 
hensions of attacks on our out-posts, but were al- 
lowed to advance quite unmolested; chiefly owing, 
I believe, to the scouting watch our Bedoueen 
allies kept up for us far round about in all direc- 
tions. On these outposts, the officer, with his 
watch cloak about him to protect him from rather 
heavy dews, and his cigar in his mouth, might 
enjuy the contemplation of such a night scene as is 
never seen in a European clime. The intense and 

rfectly cloudless blue of the firmament, and the 
intense brightness of the heavenly host, much 
more numerously visible than in western latitudes, 
canopying uniform barrenness, and lifelessness, 
except the little green, quiet date grove, with its 
pleasant noise of water running perpetually from 
the wells, and the sleeping camp, specking with 
its white tents the surrounding waste, made the 
sky so much the absorbing object of attraction, 
that one might understand at once why the Arabs 
and Chaldeans were the first discoverers of the 
science of astronomy. But of all the stars that 
studded the vault of heaven, the officer and senti- 
nels on these occasions were most on the look out 
for the one which Milton calls ‘fairest of stars, 
last in the train of night,”’ for its ns pee an- 


nounced that the picket would be speedily released | 


from its watch. 
At last we came in sight of Ben-Boo-Ali. 


some distance it looked very d indeed, espec- 


ially after the ‘‘ barren and bare, ee un- 
t was 


adorned’? track we had waded through. 


At | 


NARRATIVE OF A MILITARY EXPEDITION. 


by a fourth, which lay in the midst of them. I 
might be considered as the great metropolis of the 
whole Whabee tribe in this part of Arabia, 
Several towers, three or four of them of ample cir- 
cumference and of great height, rose up from 
among the trees. From the tops of two of them 
we discerned the flickering of arms, and men movy- 
‘ingabout ; and were immediately afterwards salated 
by a discharge from one of our own guns, taken from 
Captain Thompson. At this time, the bones of 
or Thompson’s men, which lay scattered about, 
leached in the sun, their skulls grinning horribly 
through their white teeth upon us, were at our 
feet ; and our martial machinery were not a little 
moved thereby to avenge the massacre of their com- 
rades, 
| This, however, would not have been a very easy 
task, had the Whabees, trusting less to their per- 
sonal bravery and prowess, displayed but ever so 
little skill in military tactics. And for this reason : 

In order to attack the enemy, or to bring our 
guns to bear on their town with any effect, it was 
| necessary to traverse the largest and most thickly 
| planted of the groves I have mentioned. In doing 
this, it was impossible to preserve even an appear- 
ance of rank or order. The trees stood so close 
tugether, and the sands were so heavy, that we 
were obliged to scramble through them, man by 
man, the best way wecould. But to these natural 
impediments the Whabees had more than suffi- 
jctens time to add artificialones. They might have 
cut down the trees, or thrown up barricades to 
block our way ; or, should such precaution be con- 
sidered too scientific to have been expected from 
them, they might at least have planted ambushes 
in the grove, and have kept up a most deadly fire 
on us in our passage through it. They suffered us, 
however, to advance without the slightest opposi- 
tion; and even when our men issued out, one by 
one, from the entanglement of the wood, into an 
adjoining plain, which was faced right opposite by 
another grove, they continued to remain quite pas- 
sive. 

Our whole force was drawn up in two lines ; the 
Europeans in front, and the Seapoys in the rear on 
this plain, before we saw aught of the enemy. 
And then it was only by getting a view at them 
through telescopes from one of their towers, 
which we had left behind us, that we found out 
where they were. There they were, a thrilling 
spectacle, in the grove fronting us; their dark 
figures made apparent by the glitter of their arms, 
a whole tribe, for the last time, under the congen- 
ial gloom of their own shades, coiled up for one 
last spring of desperation, and doomed to perish 
within a few minutes. 

A little popping from a rifle company soon 
brought them out upon us. It was a sight to 
move pity to behold the wild sortié of the poor 
creatures from their shelter. ‘They rushed forward, 
a confused crowd, in a frantic manner. At first 
they shouted, and performed capers like a dance ; 
i then they threw stones at us, and appeared quite 
‘bewildered what to do, when a discharge from a 
,couple of our field-pieces, that made fearful ga 
in their frightened throng, brought them to the 
‘possession of their senses. They fired off their 

locks, darted their spears before them, and 
were in a second wielding, with terrible effect, 
| their double-edged swords in our ranks. Their 
| onset was so sudden, and their mode of attack one 





situated in the close neighborhood of three of the | for which European soldiers are so little prepared, 
largest date groves we had seen, and was sheltered | that they threw the left of our front line, on which 
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they had precipitated themselves, at once into dis- 
array. Land-tv-hand fights, in which the Whabees 
had greatly the superiority, in many instances 
tovk place, and they seemed so far to be gaining 
great advantage, when our commander formed the 
European part of the force into three sides of a 
square, and ordered an independent firing to be 
kept up, which soon checked the partial disorder 
that had taken place. The Whabees, however, 
were not yet daunted, and it was not till they had 
got into our rear, and had perceived a body of 
fifteen hundred fresh troops prepared to support, 
in case of need, those with whom they had already 
been engaged, that they were seized with a panic, 
flung down their arms and fled. In little less than 
half an hour the whole affiir was over. Of our 
men about sixty were killed and wounded. Of 
the Whahbees, we counted the next day near five 
hundred dead or dying on the field of action. 
Without further opposition worth mentioning, 
we took possession of Ben-Boo-Ali. We slept that 
night under its walls in our cloaks. The next 
morning we visited the place in detail. It was 
only a larger Zoar, but its desolation was most 
melancholy. Its empty huts, the scattered house- 
wife’s implements, the signs of recent habitation 
where there were no inhabitants, the idle wells, 
the water-courses unsupplied with water, the 
trampled gardens but yesterday neat and flourish- 
ing, the despair preceding immediate destruction 
that had thrown everything hither and thither, 
the groves themselves so bereft and solitary; all 
seemed to mourn the sudden catastrophe ; whilst 
our prisoners huddled together, a wretched band, 
looked on with lacklustre eyes, in deplorable 
plight, at the spoliation of all their household 


— and treasures by their careless, joyous, 


aughing and joking victors. Everything portable 

of sufficient value, he as spears, Aeon. gan 
and shields, some of which were inlaid with silver, 
rewarded the searchers after such spvils; and all 
the large stores of dates, rice, and dried fish, of 
late the common property of the whole Whabee 
settlement, with their hoard of coin and precious 
stones, by no means inconsiderable, were disposed 
of to the [maum, and so converted for us into prize 
money. ‘The stronghold itself was, before we left, 
set fire to and razed to the ground by order of that 
prince. 

The smell of a dead enemy must have been as 
grateful to the olfactory nerves of this petty poten- 
tate as it was to those of Charles IX. of France, for 
it was to gratify him that we remained before 
Ben-Boo-Ali till the five hundred corpses of the 
slain, bloated to an enormous and frightful size by 
the heat of the sun, sent forth an odor that would 
have bred a fever in our camp had we remained 
much longer where we were. On picket at night 
one might see flights of vultures descending on the 
bodies, flapping their wings over them, whilst their 
busy beaks were audibly at work. 

Sunning themselves on the ramparts of Bombay, 
about a year afterwards, I saw some of our Whabee 
prisoners, and among others one of their chiefs, 
with whom I made some acquaintance, and could 
communicate by signs. As the bird sings happily, 
in its cage, of fields and groves, so the Arab in his 
captivity solaces himself with the recollection of 
his arid sand plains, his waste ocean desert, and 
the green spot on its border, his night skies of such 
transcendent splendor, his nightly forays and on- 
alaughts, and all the rude simplicities of his wild 
life. So at least I interpreted the kindling eye 
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and animated gesticulation of the old Arab chief I 
have alluded to when I spoke to him of Ben-Boo- 
Ali. 


PRECEPTS. 
THOMAS RANDOLPH, 1630, 
Frrst worship God ; he that forgets to pray, 
Bids not himself good-morrow nor good-day : 
Let thy first labor be, to purge thy sin, 
And serve him first whence all things did begin. 


Honor thy parents to prolong thine end ; 

With them, though for a truth, do not contend ; 
Whoever makes his father’s heart to bleed 
Shall have a child that will avenge the deed. 


Think that is just ; ’t is not enough to do, 

Unless thy very thoughts are upright too. 

Defend the truth ; for that who will not die, 

A coward is, and gives himself the lie. 

Take well whate’er shall chance, though bad it be ; 
Take it for good, and ’t will be good to thee. 


First think ; and if thy thoughts approve thy will, 
Then speak ; and after that thou speak’st fulfil. 
* * * * * * 


So live with men, as if God’s curious eye 

Did everywhere into thine actions pry ; 

For never yet was sin so void of sense, 

So fully faced with brazen impudence, 

As that it durst before men’s eyes commit 
Their brutal lusts, lest they would witness it : 
How dare they then offend when God shall see, 
That must alone both judge and jury be? 


Would'st thou live long ? The only means are these, 
Bove Galen’s diet, or Hippocrates’ ; 

Strive to live well ; tread in the upright ways, 
And rather count thy actions than thy days ; 

Then thou hast lived enough amongst us here ; 

For every day well speni : count a year. 

Live well, and then, how soon soe’er thou die, 
Thou art of age to claim eternity. 

But he that outlives Nestor, and appears 

To have pass’d the date of gray Methusalem’s years, 
If he his life to sloth and sin doth give, 

I say he only was—he did not live. 





Tue Lips.—For the consolation of those who have 
thin lips, and are not shrews or niggards, I must give 
here as my firm opinion, founded on what I have ob- 
served, that lips become more or less contracted in 
the course of years, in proportion as they are accus- 
tomed to express good-humor and generosity, or 
peevishness and a contracted mind. Remark the 
effect which a moment of ill-temper or grudgingness 
has upon the lips, and judge what may be expected 
from an habitual series of such moments. Remark 
the reverse, and make a similar judgment. The 
mouth is the frankest part of the face ; it can the 
least conceal its sensations. We can hide neither ill- 
temper with it, nor good ; we may affect what we 
please, but affectation will not help us. In a wrong 
cause, it will only make our observers resent the 
endeavor to impose upon them. The mouth is the 
seat of one class of emotions, as the eyes are of an- 
other ; or rather, it expresses the same emotions but 
in greater detail, and with a more irrepressible ten- 
dency to be in motion. It is the region of smiles and 
dimples, and of a trembling tenderness ; of a sharp 
sorrow, of a full breathing joy, of candor, of reserve, 
of a carking care, of a liberal sympathy. The mouth, 
out of its many sensibilities, may be fancied throwing 
up one great expression in the eyes—as many lights 
in a city reflect a broad lustre into the heavens. On 
the other hand, the eyes may be supposed the chief 
movers, influencing the smaller details of their com- 
panion, as heaven influences earth. The first cause 
jin both is internal and deep-seated.—Leigh Hunt. 
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TIE OLD CASTLES AND 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE OLD CASTLES AND MANSIONS OF 
SCOTLAND. 


Tue father of mental philosophy, Aristotle, 
begins his work on ethics by telling us, that 
nothing exists without some theory or reason 
attached to it. The following out of this view 
leads to classificati n—that great engine of knowl- 
edge. We see things at first in isolated individu- 
ality or confused inasses. Investigation teaches 
us to separate them into groups, which have some 
common and important principle of unity, though 
each individual of the group may be different from 
the others in detail. Thus we arrive at the great 
classification of natural science, with which every 
one is more or less fiumiliar. f 
men have their classifieation too, for in human ef- 
fort like causes produce like effects. Most people 
know what schools of poetry, painting, and music 
are. 
great divisions—such as classic and Gothic. 
many have yet to learn how fur classification may 
go; and it isa new feature to have the peculiar 
national architecture of Scotland separated from 
that of England, and its peculiarities traced to 
interesting national events and habits. The com- 
mon observer is apt to think that all buildings are 
much alike, or that each is alone in its peculiari- 
ties, 
must be a collection and comparison of leading 


with the edifices scattered over a whole country. 
It may be said that it was never done for Scotland, 
until Mr. Billings completed his great series of 
engravings of the baronial and ecclesiastical an- 
tiquities of Scotland. 

Taking the former—the baronial—for our text, 
we find ourselves now, for the first time, in a con- 
dition to discover the leading features of the 
Seottish school of architecture, and to connect it 
with the history of Seotland. We know that 
until the wars of Wallace and Bruce, the two 
countries, England and Scotland, could scarcely be 
said to be entirely separated ; at all events, they 
did not stand in open hostility to each other. 
Endless animosities, however, naturally followed 
awar in which the one country tried to enslave 
the other, and where the weaker only escaped 
annihilation by a desperate struggle. It is not 
unnatural, therefore, to expect that the habits of 
the two countries diverged from each other as time 
passed on; and this process is very distinctly 
shown in the character of the edifices used by the 
barons and lairds of Scotland. A very few of the 
oldest strongholds resemble those of the same 
period in England. The English baronial castle 
of the thirteenth century generally consisted of 
several massive square or round towers, broad at 
the base, and tapering upwards, arranged at dis- 
tances from each other, so that lofty embattled 
walls or curtains stood between them, making a 
ground-plan of which the towers formed the angles. 
The doors and windows were generally in the 
Gothic or pointed style of architecture, and the 
vaulted chambers were frequently of the same. 
There are not above three or four such edifices in 
Scotland. ‘The most complete, perhaps, is the old 
part of Caerlaverock, in Dumfriesshire ; another 
fine specimen is Dirleton, in East Lothian ; and to 
these may be added Bothwell, in Clydesdale, and 
Kildrummie, in Aberdeenshire. 


This style was long followed in England. It is 


defore classification ean take place. there | 





In architecture, we know, too, that there are | on either side from the towers at the angles. 





‘euliarly Seottish. 
characteristics ; and this is not easily accomplished | 


MANSIONS OF SCOTLAND. 


known as the baronial, and architects in all parts 
of the country, when building a modern mansion 
in the castellated manner, have invariably followed 
it. It is easy to see, however, that it was earl 

abandoned in Scotland, the people not taking their 
forms of architecture from a nation with which 
they had no connection but that of hostility. The 
first species of national baronial architecture to 
which they resorted was a very simple one, char 
acteristic of an impoverished people. It con 
sisted of little more than four stone walls, form- 
ing what in fortification is called a blockhouse. 
The walls were extremely thick, with few aper 
tures, and these suspiciously small. But these 
old towers or keeps were not without some scien- 
tific preparations for defence. In the more ancient 


But the works of |baronia castles, the large square or round towers 


at the angles served to flank the walls or curtains 
between them ; that is, supposing an enemy to be 
approaching the main gate, he could be attacked 
To 


But | serve the same purpose, the Scottish keeps had 


small bastions or turrets at the corners, which, 
projecting over the wall, flanked it on each face. 
The simple expedient here adopted is at the root 
of all the complex devices of fortification. The 
main thing is just to build a strong edifice, and 
then, by flanking outworks, to prevent an enemy 
from getting up to it. In other respects, these 
square towers were scarcely to be considered pe- 
They are to be found in all 
parts of the world—along the Wall of China ; in 


ithe Russian steppes; in Italy, where they are 


sometimes remains of republican Rome ; and in 
Central India. They constitute, in fact, the most 
primitive form of a fortified house. 

When we come a century or two later, the dif 
ference between the English and Scottish styles 
becomes more distinct and interesting. Almost 
every one is acquainted with that beautiful style 
of building called in England the Tudor or Eliza- 
bethan, with its decorated chimneys, its orna- 
mented gables, and large oriel or bow windows. 
It is not well suited for defence, and denotes a 
rich country, where private warfare has decayed, 
This class of edifice is rarely, if at all, to be found 
north of the border; but much as it is to be ad- 
mired, a contemporary style sprang up in Scotland 
entirely distinct from it, yet, in our opinion, quite 
fitted to rival it in interest and beauty. It was 
derived, in some measure, from Flanders, but 
chiefly from France. The Scots naturally looked 
to their friends as an example, rather than to their 
enemies. Many of the Scottish gentry made their 
fortunes in the French service, and, when the 
came home, naturally desired to imitate, on suc 
a scale as they could afford, the chateaux of their 
allies and patrons. The state of the country, too, 
made it a more suitable pattern than the Tudor 
style. France was still a country of feudal war- 
fare—so was Scotland ; and it was necessary in 
both to have defence associated with ornament. 
The chief peculiarity of this new style was, the 
quantity of sharp-topped turrets, which form a 
sort of erest to the many details of the lower parts 
of the buildings. These are not solely ornamen- 
tal ; they succeeded the bastions of the old square 
towers, and served the same purpose. Among the 
secondary peculiarities of these buildings, may be 
counted an extremely rich and profuse ornamenta- 
tion of the upper parts—probably the only portions 
out of the way of mischief. Indeed, the edifice is 
sometimes a mere square block fur two or three 
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stories, while it is crowned, as it were, with a 
rich group of turrets and minarets, gables, win- 
dow-tops, ornamented chimneys, and gilded vanes. 
In many instances, the great square block of older 
days received this fantastic French termination at 
a later time—as, for instance, the famous castle of 
Glammis, in Strathmore. 

It almost appears as if this style, which has its 
own peculiar beauties, had been adopted out of a 
national antagonism to the contemporary style in 
England. The Tudor architecture has always a 
horizontal tendency, spreading itself out in broad 
open screens or wall-plates, diversified by occasional 
angular eminences—as, for instance, in the tops 
of the decorated windows. But in the Gallo- 
Scottish style everything tends to the perpendicu- 
lar, not only in the long, narrow shapes of the 
huildings themselves, and their tall, spiral turrets, 
but in the many decorations which incrust them. 
This decoration has an extremely rich look, from 
the quantity of breaks, and the absence of bare 
wall or long straight lines. Thus, tosave the uni- 
form plainness of the straight gable-line, it is 
broken into small gradations called ‘* crow-steps.”’ 
Every one who looks at old houses in Scotland 
must be familiar with this feature, and must have 
noticed its picturesqueness. It appears to have 
been derived from the Flemish houses, where, 
however, the steps or terraces are much larger, 
and not so effective, since, instead of merely 
breaking and enriching the line of the gable, they 
break it up, as it were, into separate pieces. 

The Scottish style has not, indeed, slavishly 
adopted any foreign model. It is, as we have re- 
marked, chiefly adopted from the French ; but it 
has characteristics and beauties of its own. No 
one, we believe, had any conception of their extent 
and variety, until they were brought to light by 
the artistic labors of Mr. Billings. In some in- 
stances, to bring out the full effect of the orna- 
mental parts of these buildings without overload- 
ing his picture with the more cumbrous plain 
stone-work, he brings forward, by some artistic 
manceuvre, the crest of the buildings, as if the 
spectator saw it from a scaffold or a balloon level 
with the highest story. The effect of the rich 
Oriental-looking mass of decorations thus concen- 
trated is extremely striking, and one is apt to ask, 
if it is possible that the country so often character- 
ized as bare, cold, and impoverished, could have 
produced these gorgeous edifices. Their number 
und distribution through the most remote parts of 
the land are equally remarkable. Among Mr. 
Billings’ specimens, we have, in the southern 
part of Scotland, Pinkie, near Musselburgh ; 
Auchans and Kelburn, in Ayrshire; Newark, on 
the Clyde , Airth and Argyle’s Lodging, in Stir- 
ling. Going northward, we come to Elcho and 
Glammis, and tov Muchallas and Crathes, in Kin- 
eardineshire. It is remarkable, that the further 
north we go, the French style becomes more con- 
spicuous and complete. Many of the finest speci- 
mens are to be found in Aberdeenshire. F'yvie 
Castle, which was built for a Scottish chancellor— 
Seton, Earl of Dunfermline—is almost a complete 
French chateau of the sixteenth century, such as 
the traveller may have seen in sunny Guienne or 
Anjou ; and there it stands transplanted, like an 
exotic, among the bleak hills of the north. It is 
only natural to find, in connection with such a cir- 
cumstance, that Seton received his education in 
France, and passed a considerable part of his life 
there. Whether from such an example or not, the 
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Aberdeenshire lairds seem to have been all am- 
bitious of possessing French chateaux ; and thus 
in the county of primitive rock, where there is 
certainly little else to remind us of French habits 
or ideas, we have some admirable specimens of 
that foreign architectural school in Castle Fraser, 
Craigievar, Midmar, Tolquhon, Dalpersie, and 
Udny. Nearer Inverness, we have Balveny, Cas- 
tle Stewart, and Cawdor. 

The same foreign influence is exhibited in our 
street architecture, some specimens of which are 
engraved in the work to which we have referred.* 
Every one knows that the lofty Scottish edifices with 
common stairs—houses built above each other, in 
fact—give our large towns a character totally dif- 
ferent from those of England; but it is equally 
clear that the practice was derived from France, 
where it is still in full observance literally among 
all classes, since the different social grades occupy 
separate floors of the same edifices. In the coup 
@état of 1851, it will be remembered, that in 
making the arrests of the leading men supposed to 
be inimical to Louis Napoleon, one of the diffi- 
culties—as the affair took place at midnight—was 
to know the floors in which they lived; for these 
great statesmen and generals inhabited houses 
with common stairs. 

We have here discussed one special feature of 
Mr. Billings’ work, on account of the remarks 
which it suggests ; but it is only right to mention, 
before parting with it, that it contains engravings 
of everything that is remarkable in the ancient 
architecture of Scotland, whether it be called civil 
and baronial or ecclesiastical. Certainly, the re- 
mains of antiquity in North Britain were never 

reviously so amply and completely illustrated. 
Nor is it without reason that some contemporary 
critics have maintained this to be the most entire 
colleetion of the sort which any nation possesses. 
The chief merits of the views consist in their ac- 
curacy and effect. They are wonderfully clear and 
minute, so that every detail of the least impor- 
tance is brought out as distinctly as in a model, 
while this is accomplished without sacrifice of their 
artistic effect as pictures. 





From Household Words. 
ANIMAL MECHANICS. 


Wuoever has had the pleasure of studying Dr. 
Arnott’s Elements of Physics, must have dwelt 
with peculiar zest on the many illustrations of its 
doctrines which the author has drawn from the 


structure of the human body. Well do we re- 
member with what a flutter of surprise the pro- 
fessors and students of two distinguished schools 
of medicine first learned from Dr. Arnott’s book, 
that atmospheric pressure is one of the forces by 
which the stability of the joints is secured; and 
that in the knee joint, for instance, the articulat- 
ing surfaces of the bones are pressed together by 
about sixty pounds’ weight of air. For a whole ses- 
sion teachers and pupils were never tired of talking 
about this wonderful discovery ; and endless were 
the experiments made on tortured cats and dogs, 
as well as upon the dead subject, to prove the 
truth of a proposition which ought to have been 
self-evident to men but moderately versed in nat- 
ural philosophy. It was not that those learned 


* Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquitics of Scotland. 
By William Burn and W., Billings. 4 vols. 4to. Black- 
woods, Edinburgh. 
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professors and those earnest students had been 
previously unacquainted with the phenomenon of 
atmospheric pressure ; they knew as well as Dr. 
Arnott that every square inch of the surface of the 
human body sustained its airy burthen of fifteen 
pounds; they knew as well as he that between 
the articulating surfaces of bones there was no 
elastic medium interposed which could counteract 
that pressure; but, unlike him, they had not 
learned to put those two facts together, but had 
suffered them to roll about in their minds in un- 
profitable isolation, like the loose grains in a sports- 
man’s shot-pouch, If it is a good thing for a man 
to know the extent of his own ignorance, on the 
other hand, it appears to us scarcely less desirable 
that he should be able to make outa true inven- 
_ of his knowledge for the readier use thereof. 
‘* Happy the man who knows what he knows,”’ 
exclaims the sententious Jacotot. 

Dr. Arnott’s work was soon followed by an essay 
from the pen of the late Sir Charles Bell, entitled 
** Animal Mechanics.”’ It is strange that the ex- 
ample of these writers has hitherto incited few 
inquirers, if any, to follow them upon this new 
field of study. Newit is, at least in modern 
times ; for since the extinction of what may be 
called the Mechanical School of Physiology, of 
which the last eminent representative, Buglivi, 
died in 1706, scarcely any anatomist had thought 
of comparing the facts revealed by the scalpel with 
the principles of physical statics and dynamics. 
Even now it is but just beginning to be acknowl- 
edged that the cultivators of biological and of phys- 
ical science—or, in other words, of that which 
relates to living and that which relates to dead 
matter—are too often content to remain more or 
less ignorant, to their great mutual detriment, 


ANIMAL 


each of the subjects of the other’s speculations. 
Hence comes defective knowledge on both sides, 
now and then clumsil es out with conjectures 


caught up, wrong end foremost, in wild adventur- 
ous forays across the common border. Science 
suffers from this want of reciprocal commerce be- 
tween its votaries. The arts, too, are deprived of 
many useful inventions, which a more intimate 
knowledge of animated nature might suggest to 
men of constructive ingenuity. It is not unlikely 
that the inventor of the ball and socket joint, who- 
ever he may have been, derived the ideas, though 
it were even unconsciously, from the articulation 
of the thigh-bone of a quadruped, or of man, with 
the haunch. The celebrated shield used in exca- 
vating the Thames Turinel was avowedly imitated, 
by Mr. Brunel, from the headpiece of a species of 
worm that burrows under the silt at the bottom 
of rivers. 

Most of the mechanical principles exhibited in 
bones have been elucidated by Arnott and Bell ; 
but a very interesting part of the subject has 
wholly escaped their notice. They have shown, 
for instance, that sundry advantages result from 
the hollowness of the long bones of the limbs ; 
that it affords not only an ampler surface for the 
attachment of muscles, but also increase of strength 
without increase of weight. The strength of a 
eylinder of given length and material is exactly in 
proportion to its diameter, and if the mass remain 
the same, the diameter can be increased only by 
making the cylinder hollow. In fact, it is only a 
certain thickness of the outer ring that resists 
fracture ; the central portion contributes nothing 
to the amount of that resistance. ‘’he force which 
tends to break any straight bar, compresses the 
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particles on one side and distends those on the 
opposite side; hence, a very slight notch in the 
under surface of a transverse beam supporting a 
heavy weight in the middle, may be sufficient to 
cause its destructfon. If the beam he arched with 
its convexity downwards, the danger is greatly in- 
creased ; if, on the other hand, the convexity be 
upwards, the danger vanishes, for then the incum- 
bent weight tends to compress both surfaces alike. 
A plain cylinder is manifestly weaker than one of 
similar dimensions with superadded ribs or flut 
ings; and lastly, the power of resistance may be 
increased hy widening the surface liable to com- 
pression and augmenting its density, lengthening 
the transverse diameter in the direction of the prob- 
able line of fracture, and providing for the greater 
cohesiveness of the side liable to disruption. All 
these contrivances are exemplified in the lo 
bones. They are not quite % indrical (though so 
called), but have a more or less flattened surface 
on one side, and opposite to this a longitudinal 
projecting ridge or spine. They appear as if 
slightly twisted round their own axis, the effsct 
of which is, that the broad surfaces and the longi- 
tudinal spines present themselves in the most ad- 
vantageous positions to resist the strain of the 
adjacent muscles. ‘To the same end, they are some- 
times considerably arched from one extremity to 
the other, as in the instance of the human thigh- 
bone. The density and hardness of their surface 
vary in different parts, and are always greatest 
where those qualities are most needed. . 

So much we find set forth in detail by Arnott 
and Bell; but no writer has assigned any satisfae- 
tory reason for the fact, that the long bones of 
man and of quadrupeds are filled with marrow. 
What may be the use of this substance is a ques- 
tion which remains for us to solve. It is one 
which, as Mr. Ephraim Jenkinson observes of the 
cosmogony and the creation of the world, has 
puzzled philosophers in all ages. Anatomical 
writers have long given it up in despair, or have 
contented themselves with the unmeaning conclu- 
sion, that the marrow is there for no very par- 
ticular use, but simply as a light material to fill 
up vacant space. Assuredly, nature’s workman- 
ship is never disgraced by any such superfluous 
cobbling. Our svlution of the question is, that 
the marrow serves to increase the rigidity of the 
bone, by acting as a medium through which the 
strength of every part of its containing walls is 
simultaneously exerted to resist an excessive strain 
af any one point. : 

It is a well-known principle of hydrostatics, that 
a pressure exerted on any part of a mass of fluid 
is immediately propagated through every other 
portion. If a tightly fitting tube, furnished with 
a piston, the surface of which measurcs, say one 
square inch, be inserted into the head of a full 
cask, and if a weight of ten pounds be laid on the 
piston rod, that pressure will not be transmitted 
solely to the inch of surface at the bottom which 
corresponds to the column of fluid directly under 
the piston, but every inch of the interivr surface 
of the cask, top and sides as well as bottom, will 
have to bear an additional pressure of ten pounds. 
If any one of them is unable to withstand that 
additional pressure, the cask will burst; if they 
are all able to do so, the top, sides, and bottom of 
the cask will react against the pressure, so that the 
equilibrium will be maintained, and the piston 
cannot descend. Now, marrow consists of a deli- 
cate network of eellular tissue, and of a fine oil 
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which occupies its interstices, and we may con- 
sider it practically as a fluid filling a narrow, 
elongated little cask. The cavity in which it is 
confined is nearly cylindrical, whatever be the | 
irregularities of form on the outer surface of the | 
bone. ‘The shape of such a cavity cannot be al- 
tered without diminishing its capacity, and conse- 
quently compressing its contents. But such al- 
teration and such compression must necessarily 
take place before the bone can break or even bend | 
considerably ; and, in consequence of the hydro- | 
static law above stated, the tendency to this com- | 
= at any one or more points will be resisted | 
y the cohesive force of every other point in the 
bony case. 

The hollows in the bones of birds of flight are 
filled not with marrow but with air, whereby the 

cific gravity of the whole body is diminished. 
‘These air cavities are also in a measure supple- 
mentary to the lungs, and help to furnish the 
muscles with that large supply of aérated blood 
which their rapid and continuous action demands. 
Besides these two functions, the air in the bones 
fulfils a third also, analogous to that which we 
have ascribed to marrow. Air, being an elastic 
fluid, is less capable than oil of resisting pressure ; 
but that confined air can yet impart considerable 
rigidity to the walls of its chamber, any one ma 





easily convince himself by handling a blown blad- | 
der or gut, such as is used by sausage-makers. 
The inferior stiffness of a bird’s bones is no doubt 
compensated for by the low specific gravity which 
imposes so much the less strain on the skeleton. 

fay we not hope to see the principle of these 
beautiful natural contrivances applied to a variety 
of useful purposes in art? We think we may. 
Nevertheless, there are certain difficulties which 
we must not overlook. ‘To shut up air in cases, 
whether flat, tubular, or of any other form, is 
a simple matter enough; but it is not quite so 
easy a thing as it may seem to fill a tube with a 
liquid so that it shall contain no air, and then to 
seal the tube hermetically in such a manner that 
the sealed end shall be as strong as any other part 
to resist a disruptive force from within. We must 
also bear in mind how dissimilarly solids and 
liquids expand and contract under the influence of 
heat and cold. In the living subject marrow and 
bone remain constantly at the same temperature. 
An imitation of them in water and iron would be 
ill-fitted for enduring great alternations of heat 
and cold. 





From the Spectator, 10th July. 
WE DO “WANT TO BE GOVERNED.” 


Tuomas CartyLe would have a perfect right to 
say that the riots at Stockport prove neither more 


nor less than the want of government. We prate 
about government in its separate parts—Self- 
government, Local government, Parliamentary 
government—until we almost forget government by 
that which emphatically we cull, *‘ the govern- 
ment.” Our immediate forefathers inherited a 
jealousy of the executive which with us has 
degenerated into a cant. After repeating the 
lumbering old formula, “‘ the power of the crown 
has increased,” &c., until the objection to an 
abuse, surviving the abuse, was taken itself for a 
positive virtue, the statesmen of our day have car- 
ried the abnegation of government so far that they 
have almost Sommnhal te government by amateur 





associations, and have superseded the demand for 
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the practical self-government of the people by 
anticipating the wishes of the mob. Too weak to 
assert a sufficient influence or authority, the gov- 
ernment does not govern, but cajoles; it will not 
trust the people with the suffrage, but it will catch 
the inspiration of its own dictates from the mood | 
of the mob ; and if the unthinking multitude take 
offence at an outlandish bishop, the government 
will lend it a statute or a proclamation as a stick 
to beat the naughty Pope with. 

Our ministers call themselves public servants, 
and insist on the title, not without an eye to the 
privileges which it implies for themselves ; they 
revel in the post of servant with its recognized per- 
quisites, including the right to cajole and bully 
their master. ‘They have reduced their duties as 
much as possible to a routine, and think that they 
are acquitted when they pass a given number of 
bills per session. But there is a most important 
= of government which cannot be supplied by 

ill, nor even by common law, but which must be 
supplied by those who have consented to fill the 
responsible post of public leaders, It is that of 
giving direction at critical moments to the spirit 
and action of the entire community. In a free 
country the common law lies in usage, and will 
serve as far as usage can serve. In such a country 


y|the statute law is mostly worked out by the 


people ; the legislature or government but register- 
ing the matured opinions or well-ascertained 
demands of the community at large. Our most 
important statutes may be traced to counteraction 
against the craven John, the helpless James the 
Second, or the imbecile Toryism of the later 
Georges. The most glorious passages of history 
in any state where the sovereign mingles with the 
glory will be found less in the recording of laws 
than in the lead and guidance of public-spirit ; as 
it is fur less the statutes of Elizabeth on which the 
historian dwells, than on the encouragement of 
literature, the energetic administration, and the 
dignified bearing towards foreign states or internal 
factions. It may happen that the humor of the 
people may waver for an instant between two 
courses which would lead respectively to fatal dan- 
ger or to safety ; and on such occasions the result 
hangs for that portentous instant on the guidance 
of the chief leader. ‘The passing inspiration which 
prepared for such national disappointment in 
Richard the Second is a capital instance ; for a 
moment the mob wavered between anarchy and 
discipline, and in the next moment accepted with 
delight the offer, ‘I will be your leader.”” The 
function which Richard fulfilled for that press- 
ing moment is not obsolete, although we have 
developed our system of government by “ board’’ 
and ‘ statute’’ to such intractable proportion. 

An instance in our own time, not yet thoroug' ly 
worked out, is this very anti-papal affair. Never 
was there an occasion in which more might have 
been done, not by supineness or indiffsrence, but 
by active lead and guidance of the public spirit. 
The encroachment on the part of Rome was a fact 
not to be ignored or neglected ; but it was some- 
thing besides an encroachment—it was a reaction 
against that new spirit in the Roman Catholie 
world which has displayed itself almost simultane- 
ously in Italian Protestantism, in German Neo- 
Catholicism, and in the Irish Liberalism that was 
filling the ‘* Godless Colleges,’’ Papal prohibitions 
notwithstanding. 

In that new spirit of spontaneous conversion 
liberal political religionists might have felt some 
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interest ; at all events, it was a political resource, 
and much facilitated a right choice. The govern- 
ment has to choose mainly between the encourage- 
ment of the vulgar “* No Popery”’ spirit after the 
George Gordon fashion, or the encouragement of 
that new spirit, accordant with political freedom 
and scientific advancement, which threatened a 
disruption of the aggressive church from within, 
If the cabinet of the late premier had anticipated 
the excellent spirit which animated Lord Eglinton 
in his visit to Cork, and if that example had been 
copied by Lord Eglinton’s own colleagues, the 
government of the empire, followed and supported 
by the people, standing on the broadest grounds of 
religious and scientific freedom—upon the im- 

regnable ground of the Queen’s Cdimne—ulah 

ave laughed to scorn the ‘* aggressions’’ of the 
tottering Pope, without provoking amongst our- 
selves, the British people, any expression more 
serious than a smile. 

Unhappily, the choice which the minister for 
the time being did make, and which, in spite of 
his deterrent example, was copied by his successor, 
was, to truckle to the vulgar spirit of George Gor- 
donism—to pursue that course which was begun 
by the Durham Letter, continued by the Ecclesias- 
tical Titles Bill, renewed by the Anti-Processions 
Proclamation, and crowned by the Stockport Riots. 
In these days of non-government, it 1s thought 
more practical and statesmanlike to pander to the 
passions of the Stockport excesses than to take a 
stand on the high ground of the Queen’s Colleges, 
and help in leading the nations to the ultimate 
union of freedom, science, and religion. 





FAITH. 
QUARLES. 


But wouldst thou conquer, have thy conquest crowned 

By hands of seraphim, triumph’d with the sound 

Of heaven’s loud trumpet, warbled by the shrill 

Celestial choir, recorded with a quill 

Plucked from the pinion of an angel’s wing, 

Confirmed with joy by heaven’s eternal King,— 

Conquer thyself, thy rebel thoughts repel, 

And chase those false affections that rebel. 

Hath Heaven despoiled what his full hand hath given 
thee? 

Nipped thy succeeding blossoms, or bereaven thee 

Of thy dear latest hope, thy bosom friend ? 

Doth sad Despair deny these griefs an end ?— 

Despair ’s a whispering rebel, that within thee 

Bribes all thy field, and sets thyself again’ thee ; 

Make keen thy faith, and with thy force let flee, 

If thon not conquer him, he ’Il conquer thee ; 

Advance thy shield of Patience to thy head, 

And when Grief strikes, ’t will strike the striker dead ; 

In adverse fortunes be thou strong and stout, 

And bravely win thyself ; Heaven holds not out 

His bow forever bent ; the disposition 

Of noblest spirit doth, by opposition, 

Exasperate the more ; a gloomy night 

Whets on the morning to return more bright ; 

Brave minds oppress’d, should, in despite of Fate, 

Look greatest, like the sun, in lowest state. 





LIFE. 
ANONYMOUS. 


Every little spring flows on, 

Loving through the day to run ; 
Night seals never up its fountain, 
Coursing still from hill and mountain ; 
Its glad task it follows ever, 

Filling up the steadfast river. 





FAITH.— LIFE.—PRAYER.—JUSTICE. 


So each little act and thought 

Is with a deep meaning fraught ; 
In the bright and sunny morning, 
Marring life, or else adorning ; 
In the hour of night, a story 
Weaving on for shame or glory. 


If the tiny stream be dry, 

Trickling no more merrily 

The green fields and woodlands over, 
But lies hid beneath its cover,— 
Then, the river, sluggish, weary, 
Scarce moves on its pathway dreary. 


Thus, if each swift day no more 

Yield its tribute to Life’s store, 

If each little act be slighted, 

And at night, its torch unlighted, 
Beam not bright with truth and glory, 
Life will be an idle story. 





PRAYER. 
DRAYTON. 


Now live by prayer ; on Heaven fix all thy thought, 
And surely find whate’er by zeal is sought ; 

For each good motion that the soul awakes, 

A heavenly figure sees, from whence it takes 
That sweet resemblance, which, by power of kind, 
Forms, like itself, an image in the mind ; 

And in our faith the operations be 

Of that divineness which through that we see ; 
Which never errs but accidentally, 

By our frail flesh’s imbecility, 

By each temptation over-apt to slide, 

Except our spirit becomes our body’s guide. 
For, as these towers our bodies do enclose, 

So our souls’ prisons verily are those, 

Our bodies stopping that celestial light, 

As these do hinder our exterior sight ; 

Whereon death seizing, doth discharge the debt, 
And us at blessed liberty doth set. 

Then draw thy forces all up to thy heart, 

The strongest fortress of this earthly part, 

And on these three let thy assurance lie, 

On faith, repentance, and humility ; 

By which, to heaven ascending by degrees, 
Persist in prayer upon your bended knees, 
Whereon if you assuredly be stayed, 

You need in peril not to be dismayed ; 

Which still shall keep you that you shall not fall 
For any peril that can you appal ; 

The key of heaven thus with you, you shall bear, 
And grace you guiding, get your entrance there, 
And you of those celestial joys possess, 

Which mortal tongue ’s unable to express. 





JUSTICE. 
FROM CHRIST'S TRIUMPH AND VICTORY. 
GILES FLETCHER. 


SHE was a virgin of austere regard, 

Not as the world esteems her, deaf and blind, 

But as the eagle, that hath oft compared 

Her eye with heaven’s—so, and more brightly, shined 
Her lamping light ; for she the same could wind 

Into the solid heart, and with her ears f 
The silence of the thought loud-speaking hears, 

And in one hand a pair of even scales she wears. 


No riot of affection revel kept 

Within her breast ; but a still apathy 

Possessed all her soul, which softly slept, 

Securely without tempest ; no sad ery 

Awakes her pity ; but wronged Poverty, 

Sending his eyes to heaven swimming in tears, 

With hideous clamors ever struck her ears, 

Whetting the blazing sword that in her hand she 
bears. 





